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Notices. 


WeEstTERN Counties Division, N.V.M.A. 


HE next meeting of this Division will be held at the 

Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, on Thursday, 

the 18th July, 1929, at 2-30 p.m. The President, Major 
W. Fyrth, M.R.C.V.S., will oceupy the Chair. 


AGENDA. 
Routine. 
Correspondence. 
Election and Nomination of New Members. 
Paper, ‘Clinical Notes,” by Mr. H. Fraser, 


M.R.C.V.S., Tavistock. 
Specimens and Clinical Cases. 


Any other business. 2 
R. Barons Netper, Hon. Secretary. 


EAsTerRN Division, N.V.M.A. 


HE July Meeting will be held in the Royal Hotel, 
T Norwich, with the President, Major T. G. Heatley, 
O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., in the Chair, on Thursday, July 25th, 
at 2 p.m. 

AGENDA. 

Routine. 
Election and Nomination of New Members. 
Any other business. 
Paper by Mr. H. P. Standley on “ Plant Poisonings 
as met with in General Practice,” and 
Exhibition of Poisonous Plants. 

W. A. Woop, Hon. Secretary. 


DERBYSHIRE Division, N.V.M.A. 
MEETING of the above Division will be held at the 
County Agricultural Institute, St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby, on Thursday, July 11th, 1929, at 2-30 p.m. The 
President (Major T. V. Bagshaw) will occupy the Chair. 
AGENDA. 

1. Routine. 

2. A discussion on “ Bovine Mastitis,” to be opened by 


E. Wilkiusun, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
Tea at the Institute at 5 o’clock. 
O. V. Gunnine, Hon. Secretary. 
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om Locum Tenens for fortnight commencing 
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TO PRACTITIONERS AND THEIR FAMILIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES. 


The GARDEN FETE which is being held this afternoon 
(Saturday, July 6th), by kind permission of Capt. and Mrs. 
Claude Ewin, on behalf of the Royal Veterinary College 
Rebuilding Fund, at Coombe Brook, Kingston Hill, will be 


opened at 3 p.m. There will be attractions of all kinds, 
and the Band of the 6th East Surrey Regiment will play for 
dancing on the lawn from 7 p.m. until 10 p.m. Already 
over 1,000 tickets have been sold. 


Appointments Vacant. 


CUMBERLAND County COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


HE County Council of Cumberland invite applications 
for the appointment of an Assistant Veterinary In- 
spector in connection with the duties under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts and Orders, the Milk and Dairies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1915, and the Milk and Dairies Order, 
1926. 

The commencing salary will be at the rate of £400 per 
annum, rising by three annual increments of £33 6s. 8d. 
to £500, and thence by two annual increments of £50 to a 
maximum of £600 per annum, with an additional allowance 
of £270 per annum to cover all travelling and subsistence 
expenses within the County, the officer appointed being 
required to provide and maintain a motor car. 

Candidates must be members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and between the ages of 24 and 40. 
Preference will be given to applicants holding a Post- 
graduate Diploma and having experience with a local 
authority. 

The appointment is designated under the Local Govern- 
ment and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Canvassing in any form, either directly or indirectly, 
will be a disqualification. 

Forms (on which applications are to be lodged before the 
16th July, 1929) and particulars of duties, etc., may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Carlisle. C. W. Attan Hopeson, 
2nd July, 1929. Clerk of the County Council. 


I he GOVERNMENT OF BuRMa invite applications for an 
appointment as Superintendent, Burma Civil Veter- 
inary Department. Candidates must possess the Diploma 
(M.R.C.V.S.) of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
A University degree in Veterinary Science will be regarded 
as an additional qualification. Three years’ agreement, 
with good prospect of transfer to permanent service before 
expiry of term. Commencing pay as follows :— 
Age 23 to a years Rs. 550 per month. 
700 
1000 ,, 
Sterling equivalents at present rate of exchange ap- 
proximately :—£495: £540: £630: £900 per annum. 
Annual increments of Rs. 50. First-class passage out 
and home, subject to usual conditions. Provident Fund. 
Strict medical examination. Forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained upon request by post- 
card to the Secretary to the High Commissioner for India, 
General Department, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.1. Last date for receipt of applications 4th August, 


1929. 
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Some Problems associated with Canine Obstetrics.* 


By J. G. Wrieut, F.R.C.V.S., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Royal Veterinary College, London. 


It was with considerable diffidence that I accepted 
the proposal of your Secretary to present a paper to you. 
I immediately realised that the Lincolnshire Division of the 
N.V.M.A. possessed members who™ were universally 
accepted as experts in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases of the larger animals (if one only mentions such 
names as those of Mr. H. Caulton Reeks and Major Lang). 
Mr. Reeks suggested that I chose my own subject and I felt 
that I could not do better than speak of a few conditions of 
which I have had some clinical experience and that we 
could then exchange our views together. Accordingly, I 
selected ‘“‘Some Problems associated with Canine 
Obstetrics.”” I make no apologies for this choice. Dog 
breeding during the last few years has become an enormous 
industry, and even in practices which a few years ago dealt 
almost exclusively with the larger animals, dog patients 
are daily becoming more numerous and valuable. 

If, therefore, we are able, by discussing the all-important 
subject of reproduction in the species, to add to our know- 
ledge, I feel that our afternoon will not have been wasted. 

All the cases I mention I saw in general practice, en- 
tirely as a clinician, and it is from this aspect that I present 
them to you. 

In the bitch, considering the enormous amount of breed- 
ing carried on, dystokia is comparatively rare. Certain 
breeds are more prone to the condition than others and this 
especially applies to the breeds having broad skulls and 
short faces—the pekingese and the bulldog. Again, the 
present tendency is to produce small specimens for Show, 
having short backs, with the result that there is frequent 
trouble caused by throwing back to larger ancestors. This 
is frequently the case in the pekingese, pomeranian, 
sealyham, smooth and wire fox-terrier breeds. Many 
of the small pekingese, weighing from 34—8 lbs., are simply 
the small specimens from litters of normal puppies which 
weigh from 10—12 lbs. at maturity. These are a constant 
source of worry to the attendant veterinary surgeon at 
whelping time. For example, I attended a bitch weighing’ 
7 lbs., accidentally mated by her litter brother weighing 
13 Ibs. Four large puppies were the result, and it was 
necessary to perform cxsarian section to deliver them. 
The puppies fortunately did well; the mother, however, 
died. Amongst Show specimens of the sealyham breed 
dystokia has become very common as the result of breeding 
from small specimens. 

Probably the most common cause of dystokia is an 
abnormally large foetus. The respective sizes of the 
foetuses of a litter are by no means regular and one fre- 
quently meets cases, especially in primiparz, where, due to 


*Paper presented to the Lincolnshire and gg Lee. N.V.M.A., 
at Peterborough, June 13th, 


its size, a foetus can only be delivered by artificial aid, 
after which whelping progresses normally. As an example, 
a whippet bitch had three puppies, weighing respectively 
9 ozs., 50zs. and 10 ozs. 

Malpresentation may in the bitch, as in the larger 
animals, give rise to dystokia, but is by no means so 
common a cause, and is usually of simple correction, and 
thus I will leave it at this. 


UTERINE INERTIA. 


This is probably the most serious cause of dystokia 
in the bitch with which we are confronted. The condition 
may be encountered in either primipare or multipare, 
and is not usually associated with any errors of general 
health or development. In some cases it is probably due 
to over-distension of the uterus and a consequent paralysing 
of the uterine musculature. This is especially the case in 
cases of abnormally long gestation, and anasarcatous and 
emphysematous fcetuses; and in such cases the uterine 
inertia is usually complete. In many cases, however, 
there is no apparent cause. 

Eden and Holland, in their ‘‘ Manual of Midwifery,” 
referring to the condition in the human subject, state 
that ‘‘ the condition has been referred to defective inerva- 
tion of the uterus; reflex disturbance of the action of the 
lumbar centre; degeneration of uterine muscle, ete.” 

Partial inertia is probably due to a condition of ex- 
haustion of the uterine muscle as the result of a long 
and difficult labour. With cases of this nature we are all 
very familiar. 

Inertia at one whelping, in my opinion, usually 
predisposes to the same condition occurring at subsequent 
ones. The danger to the mother is proportional to the 
number of foetuses present and in the larger breeds, where 
the number of young may be nine, ten, or even more, 
the condition is very grave. 

The symptoms of complete inertia are as follows. Full 
time approaches, lactation commences and the bitch goes 
to bed. She is obviously uneasy and pants frequently, 
but all signs of straining are absent. Digital examination 
per vaginam reveals the cervix to be obliterated and, on 
further exploration, aided by compression of the abdomen, 
the posterior foetus can generally be felt in the uterus. 
In some of the larger breeds the pelvic cavity may be 
of such dimensions that it is difficult or even impossible 
to feel a foetus per vaginam. 

In many cases, the owner, still waiting for the puppies 
to be born, only calls for professional aid when there is a 
foetid discharge from the vulva and the bitch is obviously 
ill from the absorption of toxic products from the putrid 
uterine contents. My experience is that puppies usually 
remain alive for about twelve hours after the normal time 
for whelping occurs. Owing to the number of foetuses 
normally present, however, it is difficult to state any 
definite time, as physiologic parturition may be extended 
over a period of twelve hours or even more. 
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It has been my experience frequently to come in con- 
tact with bitches, pregnant with one foetus, in which the 
period of gestation is abnormally long, 74, 80 days and 
even longer. In such cases, when parturition is at hand, 
complete uterine inertia invariably occurs. I attribute 
it to a paralysis of the uterine musculature consequent 
upon the pressure exerted upon it by the excessively large 
foetus. In one such case, which I describe in detail later, 
a chow bitch pregnant with one foetus, carried it for 74 
days. The puppy, which was removed by abdominal 
section, weighed 20 ozs. (a normal chow puppy, 9-12 o0zs.). 
I have met this condition frequently in the chow chow 
breed, also in the sealyham and pekingese. (I would men- 
tion here, in parenthesis, that no alarm need be raised 
at a bitch going beyond the sixty-third day, provided there 
are multiple foetuses present. The condition often occurs, 
especially in multipare, the period of gestation being 
seventy days or even longer and the bitch whelping 
normally without assistance). 

Partial uterine inertia as the result of exhaustion 
of the womb is of common occurrence and we are all 
familiar with the case of the bitch delivering a dead foetus 
twenty-four hours after the birth of the last puppy of her 
otherwise normal litter. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE PRACTITIONER. 


I am taking the liberty of describing several cases in the 
course of the paper. 

The question arises, when should the veterinary surgeon 
interfere, and when should delivery of the foetus by 
means of artificial aid be commenced ? 

I am of the opinion that in many of our cases we delay 
too long and that more ill-success accrues from too late 
than too early interference. On attending the case 
full enquiry shuuld be made into the history, and I respect- 
fully beg to suggest that the following points be borne in 
mind. 

The date the bitch is due. Is it her first litter ? (Labour 
is considerably longer in primapare than in multipare.) 
Is she taking food? (The bitch usually refuses food for 
twelve hours or so prior to the onset of labour.) When 
did straining efforts commence ? (And here it is impor- 
tant that the owner understands what one means, as there 
is a tendency to confuse scratching of the bed and panting 
with true straining efforts.) When did milk secretion 
commence ? Has a water bag appeared and, if so, has 
it burst ? 

If there is any doubt as to whether or not the animal is 
pregnant (the so-called phantom pregnancy being so 
common) careful palpation of the abdomen must be carried 
out. There is no mistaking a foetal head at full time. 
Examination per rectum is useful, especially in small 
bitches. 

One occasionally meets a fat bitch in which it is quite 
impossible to make a diagnosis. 

The actual period of labour prior to the birth of the 
first puppy varies considerably, especially in primipare, 
and may extend over a period up to four or even five hours ; 
not longer, everything being normal. 

Examination per vaginam reveals the os to be fully 
dilated, the cervix completely obliterated and the water 
bag containing the fetal head or pelvis presented at 
the pelvic brim. Should there be any constriction of 


the cervix it is obvious that immediate parturition is not 
at hand and one must adopt a waiting policy. 

Finding, however, that the cervix is fully dilated, and 
uterine and abdominal contractions are full and powerful, it 
is obvious that the birth of the first puppy is due and unless 
it soon occurs, assistance should be given. 

Having decided that the birth of the first foetus is over- 
due one takes steps to ascertain the cause of the delay :— 

Is the foetus abnormally large ? 

Is it due to abnormal presentation of the foetus ? 

Is the maternal pelvis abnormally small? Is it de- 
formed ? (Applying specially to bony enlargements 
the result of bone callus). 

Is the case one of uterine inertia and is the use 
of pituitary extract indicated ? 

We cannot possibly deal adequately with all these con- 

ditions in the time at our disposal ; so I will confine my 
remarks to the more important. 


How To CoMBAT SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT CAUSES 
oF DysTOKIA. 


Abnormally large foetus. The question arises, can 
one with safety deliver the puppy by forced traction ? 
Provided, in the attendant veterinary surgeon’s opinion, 
that the maternal pelvis is normal; that the period 
of gestation is not abnormally long and that there are 
several puppies present (and I make this proviso in view 
of cases I will mention) he is quite justified in applying 
forced traction with forceps. If such a procedure is 
adopted early, whilst the foetus is still in a healthy condition 
and before the uterus has become exhausted, parturition 
usually proceeds and is completed normally. 

Abnormalities in the maternal pelvis. If one finds, 
especially in the toy breeds, that the bony pelvic canal 
is very narrow (I have met cases in which one could 
only introduce the little finger with difficulty) and it 
is obvious that this is the cause of dystokia, one must 
immediately bear in mind the advisability of performing 
abdominal section. In such a case the removal of the 
puppies with forceps is going to prove a very formidable 
task ; and whilst it is a certainty that the lives of the 
puppies will be sacrificed, it is also improbable that the 
mother will survive the shock and injury, the result of the 
operation, which will probably extend over a period of 
many hours, probably up to twelve. 

I recall a case in which I removed seven foetuses by forced 
traction from a small pekingese bitch, the whole operation 
extending over a period of nine hours, and several of them 
having to be taken away piecemeal. The bitch made an 
excellent recovery. Recoveries, however, in such cases 
are by no means the rule ; the bitch often succumbs from 
shock or from a subsequent metritis.: 

The foregoing remarks also apply to those cases in which 
there is some bony malformation of the pelvis. Fracture 
of the pelvis is very common as the result of street accidents 
and dystokia arising from this cause is not infrequent. 

Uterine inertia. The commonest form is that of partial 
inertia due to the womb becoming exhausted as the result 
of its efforts in expelling or attempting to expel one or 
more foetuses. If the rule was a single foetus I agree that 
a waiting policy for a reasonable time would be permissible ; 
if, however, in the bitch one is satisfied that the birth of a 
foetus is overdue, having satisfied oneself as to the cause, 
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its immediate removal by traction is indicated. After a 
rest the womb will probably reassert itself and parturition 
may proceed normally. 

One may augment its action by the injection of pituitary 
extract. 

One frequently encounters the case in which one or two 
puppies are born and after which all signs of labour dis- 
appear, the bitch lying contentedly with her puppies, 
although it is obvious that parturition is not complete. 
The question arises, how long she should be left in this 
state ? It depends, of course, how many puppies are 
still to be born; if only one is left there is no immediate 
urgency ; if, however, there are two, three or more left, 
I think that in no case should longer than six hours be 
allowed to elapse before interference.is made; in many 
cases it should be made much earlier. In some, separation 
of the placenta of the puppy due for immediate birth has 
already occurred and the puppy is dead. In such a case 
I find that the injection of pituitary extracts is quite 
insufficient to cause uterine contraction of sufficient force 
to expel the foetus and it should be removed by forceps 
without delay. This puppy having been removed, pituitrin 
should immediately be administered. In some cases it will 
cause parturition to proceed; in practically all cases it 
will cause sufficient uterine action to bring about the 
passage of the next foetus along the uterine horn into the 
body, from whence it can be removed with forceps. I think 
that it is in this connection that pituitary extracts are of 
the greatest use in canine obstetrics. In cases of inertia 
from exhaustion they cause the passage of the foetuses 
along the horns to the uterine body from whence they 
can be removed with forceps. 

[Professor Wright at this point recounted two cases in 
which pituitary products were used in the endeavour 
to overcome uterine inertia. These cases are repro- 
duced as the first two’items of our Clinical and Case 
Reports Section this week.—Ed.] 

One might remark here that pituitary acts by direct 
stimulation of the unstriped muscle fibres themselves and 
not, as is the case with adrenaline, through the sympathetic 
nerve endings. Popular teaching is that the administra- 
tion of pituitrin may, in cases of obstruction, lead to 
rupture of the uterus; in fact, in human obstetrics con- 
siderable stress is laid upon this. In canine practice there 
is no accurate means of estimating the size of the foetus 
in utero, to compare it with that of the maternal pelvis ; 
and in consequence it is usually given blindly. Its action 
is often disappointing ; and I have not seen or heard of a 
case where it caused, when given in the accepted doses, 
uterine contractions sufficiently forceful to cause alarm. 

Complete inertia.—Many of the cases occurring in bitches 
with multiple foetuses, the period of gestation being normal, 
which appear to be complete inertia, are probably, in 
reality, cases of exhaustion, the uterine musculature 
becoming exhausted after a few unsuccessful efforts to 
deliver the first foetus, which has probably not been 
observed. These are probably due to some defective 
condition of the uterine musculature, either defective 
innervation or degeneration of the musculature itself. 
Provided one arrives on the scene early, while the uterine 
contents are still healthy, one is justified in removal 
of the first foetus with forceps and then the judicious use 
of pituitrin. In cases where the litter is comparatively 


small, one’s efforts will, in most cases, be highly successful ; 
and if one uses instruments judiciously and with care many 
undamaged and healthy foetuses can be delivered. In 
cases where the number of young is large—and as I said 
before the operation must, of necessity, be extended over 
a long period—the surgeon must immediately consider 
the advisability of removing the puppies by abdominal 
section. 

Complete uterine inertia in bitches pregnant with one 
foetus and in which the period of gestation is abnormally 
long.—It has been my good (or bad) fortune to come in 
contact with a number of such cases. It usually happens 
that the owner, being uncertain as to whether the bitch is 
pregnant or not (she is in perfectly normal health) consults 
one somewhere about the 70th day. A casual glance at 
the bitch reveals nothing. Her mammary glands are 
probably pendulous and lactating. We have all seen 
cases of phantom pregnancy so often, that this alone means 
nothing. Careful palpation of the abdomen, however, 
reveals the presence of one large foetus in the uterus. 
Examination of the labia of the vulva may or may not 
reveal something, whilst digital examination per rectum 
or per vaginam reveals the cervix to be intact and the os 
closed. 

One is in doubt as to what to advise. The waiting policy 
is easiest and may commend itself to one. One may en- 
deavour to precipitate parturition by means of the castor 
oil, quinine, pituitrin and hot hip bath method. One may, 
in view of one’s previous experience with this type of case, 
decide to remove the foetus immediately by abdominal 
section. 

I cannot do better at this stage than quote in detail 
three typical cases. 

[These cases complete the series recorded under Professor 

Wright’s name in our Clinical Section.—Ed.| 

Reviewing these cases.—In the second, the peke bitch, 
the period of gestation was at least seventy days (the bitch 
was twice mated at an interval of three days). Extraction 
of the foetus by forced traction not only caused the foetus 
to break, but also caused rupture of the uterus. Prompt 
radical measures, combined with the bitch’s enormous 
bactericidal powers, proved successful. 

In the first case the period of gestation was seventys 
four days. Complete uterine inertia occurred. Pituitary 
extract was quite ineffective. The situation of the foetus 
was at the extremity of a horn and could not even be felt 
per vaginam, let alone removed with forceps. The fact 
of the separation of the foetal membranes and also the onset 
of putrefaction in the foetus convince me that it was only 
the prompt performance of the radical operation which 
saved the bitch’s life. 

In the third case cesarian section was performed on the 
seventy-seventh day after conception ; the os still being 
closed. The puppy was dead but the uterine contents were, 
in my opinion, sterile. Attempts at the precipitation of 
parturition were made without avail. I think that in this 
connection I probably erred on the side of too small 
dosage, but am of the opinion that in such a case, in view 
of the size of the foetus, such methods cannot possibly be 
successful. 

Finally, Gentlemen, the question arises, which operation 
is to be performed, cxsarian section or complete metrec- 


tomy? As the result of my small experience, I have 
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formed the following conclusions :—that in all cases where 
parturition has commenced, i.e., the cervical canal is dilated 
and where the inside of the uterus is likely to have come in 
contact with external forces, complete metrectomy should 
be decided upon in every case. 

Cesarian section should be performed when one has had 
the opportunity of examining the bitch some days prior 
to the onset of parturition, when the cervical canal is still 
closed, and one has found that from one of the causes 
previously mentioned, approaching whelping is likely to 
prove fatal to mother and offspring if allowed to take its 
course. 

On reading these few notes, one feels that the subject 
is enormous, and that the few remarks that I have made 
are most patchy and incomplete. I shall be happy if they 
have interested you and have served to recall many similar 
cases you have met yourselves. 


Discussion. 

The Presipent (Mr. J. H. Poles): I am sure we have 
been exceedingly interested in Professor Wright’s paper, 
and that he will be very pleased to hear from you any of 
your experiences in connection with the subject he has 
so ably presented for our consideration, and to answer 
any questions you care to ask him. 

Mr. E. Warpror : I should like to know what Professor 
Wright’s experience has been in those delayed cases in 
which pituitrin injection has been practised. Also, in the 
case of a bull bitch that has been spoilt for breeding pur- 
poses, would you advise the owner to have the animal 
subjected to the cesarian section operation or to the 
complete removal of the uterus ? 

Mr. W. A. Dickxryson : Quite recently I had a rather 
interesting case of a nature which I had not previously 
experienced. A whippet primipara was brought to my 
surgery one night with the explanation that she had been 
rolling about in agony all day. When she was brought to 
me there was no evidence of labour, and the bitch appeared 
to be almost paralysed in her limbs, all four being affected. 
She seemed quite quiet when I saw her, and digital examina- 
tion per vajinam showed the os to be partially dilated. 
I could just touch the tip of a puppy’s nose. IT gave a 
dose of pituitrin, but no labour pains were induced. I saw 
her the next day, when the position was much the same, 
and again a dose of pituitrin failed to induce the onset of 
labour. The day after that there was still no advance, 
and I could not see her on the following day. The morning 
after that the owner arrived with the information that the 
bitch had whelped six puppies ; the first three were born 
dead, and the other three were alive. After a period of a 
fortnight the bitch gradually regained power over her limbs. 

As I have said, the os had not fully dilated when I felt 
her first and I should like to ask if Professor Wright 
would have advised operating then, or leaving matters 
alone and trusting to Nature helping things on a little. 
Also, what would he consider to be the cause of the 
paralysis ? Would that result from pressure of the 
uterine contents ? 

The PrestpENT: Professor Wright has told us that in 
cases of uterine inertia when more than one puppy is left 
in the uterus they should be taken away at once. I should 
like to ask him if one can tell, by palpating the abdomen, 
how many there are ?_ I would be glad if he would tell us 
if he has ever seen a case in a dog where the uterus has 
grown to the body wall. I have seen such a case in a mare, 
in which the far end of the uterus had grown right up against 
the sternum. 

Mr. Dicxryson: I have had several cases in heifers 
in which there has never been any delivery of the calf at all. 
The os has never been dilated, and I could not get my arm 
in far enough to dilate it, or even to reach it. 

Mr. Porter-SmitH: In several such cases I have just 
managed to get a finger into the os. If you work at the os 
with your fingers and try to relax the contraction, and then 
leave the case for three or four hours you will, on your 
return, find that a considerably greater degree of dilation 
has taken place. 


Mr. A. J. Hines: I have had a little experience with 
pituitary extract. The first time I used it was on a bull 
bitch with one dead puppy. She had been in labour for a 
long time and I injected | c.c. pituitrin intramuscularly. 
Before I reached home the owner had rung me up to say 
that the puppy had come away immediately I had left 
and I thought then that I had found something excep- 
tionally useful. Unfortunately, I have never had the 
same experience since. Has Professor Wright ever in- 
jected glycerine to bring down the puppies’? I agree 
that many cases of dystokia in bitches are due to deformity 
of the pelvis, and I think many of these deformities are 
due to motor accidents, but the trouble is not disclosed 
until you make your examination at term. 

A MemMBER enquired if Professor Wright was of opinion 
that pituitrin was really of any service whatsoever, instanc- 
ing several cases in which huge doses had been adminstered 
without result. Another enquired to what type of dog 
the essayist would give as large a dose as gr. ii. of morphine 
sulphate, stating that, as a general rule, he never gave more 
than gr. i to a dog. 

Mr. G. Locxwoop expressed his thanks to Professor 
Wright for his interesting and practical paper, and enquired 
whether, in difficult cases of parturition, he practised 
douching to any extent. 

Mr. E. Warpror asked the essayist to give the meeting a 
concise description of the operations—czsarian section and 
metrectomy—to which he had made reference. Probably 
Professor Wright’s technique differed in some respects 
from the text-book methods of operating they were taught 
when they were at College. 


THE ReEpty. 

Professor Wricgut: Mr. Wardrop asked regarding the 
value of pituitrin in facilitating the removal of puppies 
in delayed parturition. I would refer to the cases I quoted. 
In the case of the fox-terrier, the case being one of ex- 
haustion after the normal delivery of one puppy, 2 c.cs. 
of pituitary extract appeared to have no effect ; whereas 
in the case of the sealyham pituitrin greatly facilitated 
matters and one was ab!« to remove the remaining foetuses 
in about three hours. 

In the case of a bull bitch, would I remove the womb 
or perform cesarian section ? General opinion is that 
much greater success attends metrectomy than czsarian 
section and I must say that my own experience tends to 
confirm this view. If parturition has commenced, and 
especially if the uterine contents are in any way putrid, 
the uterus should be removed. If the operation is per- 
formed before the os is open and whilst the uterine contents 
are still sterile, do cesarian. In the case I quote, although 
the foetus was dead and separation of the placenta had 
occurred, the os was still closed and cesarian section was 
most successful. 

Mr. Wardrop also asked for some short description 
of the operations. First as regards anesthesia, I always 
narcotise the dog with morphine prior to the administra- 
tion of chloroform. Chloroforming a large dog (say a chow) 
without a previous narcotic, can be rather a difficult 
business, excitement and struggling being most marked and 
the interval between violent excitement and deep anzs- 
thesia being very short. As regards dosage; we use 
morphine so extensively that we are au fait with the 
narcotic dose (and here one might say, do not take any 
notice of doctor owners with regard to morphine dosage). 
The enormous variation in size of our subjects (from the 34 
lb. pom. to the great dane, 10 stone or more) necessitates a 
considerable margin, and I find that the dose varies 
from gr. 4 to grs. iiss—iii. For a fox-terrier weighing 
15 lbs. the dose is about gr.}, a spaniel, 25 lbs., gr. i., 
whilst for alsatians, chows, airedales, etc., the dose is from 
grs. 1}—ii. It cannot be said that morphine makes the 
animal sleep, but it causes a condition of stupor due to 
marked depression of the cerebrum and thus the effects of 
external stimuli are very transient. 

It is important to shave the operation area if healing 
by first intention is to occur ; and the site is cleaned with 
ether and tr. iodine. 

One works through an elliptical hole in a sheet of 
sterilised calico and this should be of sufficient size prac- 
tically to cover the bitch and thus avoid the risk of con- 
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taminating the hands and arms upon the bitch’s coat. 
Again, the pregnant uterus of a bitch at full time is such 
an enormous structure that it is essential that there is 
plenty of sterile material on which to place it outside 
the body and with which to keep 1t warm. 

Cesarian section, especially if the number of fcetuses 
is few, is the simpler operation. In the case of three or four 
foetuses it usually suffices to incise the uterine body 
and remove the fcetuses from each horn through this. 
When a greater number is present it will be necessary 
to incise each horn separately. The question arises 
what to do with the foetal membranes; in the case I 
record separation had already occurred and their removal 
was simple. Traction upon the membranes may cause 
severe hemorrhage and I recall a case which I lost from 
this cause. I would, however, quote the case of a sow, 
in which cesarian was rendered necessary by the fact that 
her pelvis had been fractured, in which eleven foetuses 
were removed and the placentz left in the uterus. These 
were expelled normally half an hour after the operation was 
completed. 

If complete hysterectomy is to be performed one gravid 
horn is drawn out through the operation wound and 
ligatured, including the vessels, cither above or below 
the ovary. It may not be possible to draw the ovary up 
into the operation wound and excessive traction may cause 
tearing of the ligament. The opposite horn is treated in 
the same way. The uterine arteries are situated in the 
broad ligaments and can be included in the stout ligature 
which transfixes the body of the uterus behind the bifur- 
cation. After severing it the stump is treated with tr. 
iodine, covered by omentum, and then returned to the 
abdominal cavity. 

It is rather a formidable job getting both gravid horns 
through the abdominal incision, but I endeavour to do this 
through the smallest incision possible. In a bitch of 40 lbs. 
it is usually about 4 inches long. 

Regarding the case of paralysis in the whippet, quoted 
by Mr. Dickinson, it is difficult to assign a cause, but as 
both fore and hind limbs were affected the case might be 
one of intra-cranial or intra-spinal hemorrhage ; especially 
as the animal slowly recovered in fourteen days—the 
effusion might be absorbed by that time. The slowness of 
the opening of the os was probably a part of the same 
condition. 

Replying to the President, by careful palpation of the 
abdomen one can quite definitely distinguish foetal heads, 
and one can usually make quite certain, especially in small 
bitches, if there is only one puppy left. I would like to say 
that a retained placenta forms a mass in the uterus, not 
unlike a puppy, except that there is no solid head. 

After labour is completed I pay particular attention 
to the condition of the womb. If involution has occurred 
the uterus becomes a solid, wrinkled muscular tube (not 
unlike a sausage) and one may feel quite positive that 
metritis is very improbable. 

Mr. Dickinson’s remarks concerning the constriction of 
the vagina in the heifer, though not strictly concerning my 
paper, were interesting. Might not the condition have 
been one of constricted hymen:? 

Mr. Dicxtyson : It seemed to me that the whole struc- 
ture of the vagina and of the vulva was abnormally small. 

Professor Wricut: We have all had experience with the 
so-called “‘ white heifer disease.” After leaving College 
we were prepared in such cases to meet something in the 
nature of a thin membrane ; in reality, we find a strong 
fibrous structure, perforation of which is a difficult job. 

IT have not used glycerine as an irritant to promote 
uterine contraction. 

I may be wrong, but now I never douche. (A MemBEr : 
I think you are right). If one does douche, I think it 
essential that a double-way catheter is used, because if any 
fluid is left behind in the uterus it does more harm than 
good. As regards antiseptics, I do not rely upon them so 
much as upon the effect of pituitrin in bringing about 
involution. 

If one finds that involution is not occurring naturally, 
give pituitrin, which, in causing uterine contraction, 
evacuates the fluids and lessens the tendency to metritis. 

I thank, you, Gentlemen, for the kindly welcome and 
the patient hearing you have given me. 


Notes on Parasites in 1928. 
By A. W. Nort Putters, V.R.C.V.S. 


The table which follows contains the names of some of 
the parasites and other forms which were examined during 
the year. To it have been added a few remarks upon 
species of particular interest. 


| 
NAME. Host. Locauiry. 
Prorozoa :— | 
Isospora lacazei ... ... | Sparrow | 
intestine London. 
Eimeria sticde ... ... | Rabbit 
intestine | Lanes. 
Hartmannella glebz | 


intestine | Lancs. 
Pig 
muscles | Wilts. 


Sarcocystis sp. 


TREMATODA :— 
Carmyerius spatiosus* 
CESTODA :— 


Oxrumen| Sudan. 


Tenia hydatigena oo | 
intestine | London. 

serialis ... ... | Dog 
intestine | London. 

tenizxformis ... | Catcoat | Denbigh. 
Dipylidium caninum... | Dog coat | Notts.& Lancs. 
Moniezia benedeni .. | Ox 

intestine | Pembroke. 
Stilesia vittata ... ... | Camel 
cecum Sudan. 
Davainea urogalli ... | Grouse 
intestine 
echinobothrida... | Fowl 
intestine | Khartoum. 


Cysticercus tenuicollis Sheep 
| peri- 
| toneum | Chili. 


NEMATODA :— 


Strongyloides papillosus ... | Woolly 
monkey 
intestine 
Ancylostomum duodenale | Woolly 
| monkey 


intestine}; — 
Dipetalonema yracile | Woolly 


monkey | * 

peri- 

toneum 
Ascaridia columbe ... | Pigeon Northern 


intestine} Lreland. 
perspicillum ... | Fowl 
intestine 
Heterakis vesicularis _... | Fowl and 
Pheasant 
intestine | Lancs. 
Anisakis sp. eee ... | Codling 
muscles | Yorks. 
Trichuris trichiuria 
cecum Cheshire. 


” 


* Kindly determined by Dr. 'T. Southwell. 
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NAME. Host. 
NEMATODA ‘cont.) :— 
Trichuris globulosa Camel 
cecum 
sophagostomum radiatum | Ox colon 
columb'anum | Sheep 
colon 
Chabertia ovina Sheep 
colon 
Bunostomum 
trigonocephalum Sheep 
intestine 
Hemonchus contortus Sheep 4th 
stomach 
longistipes ... | Camel 
feces 
Ostertagia circumeincta ... | Sheep 4th. 
stomach 
Trichostrongylus Domestic 
retortaformis | rabbit 
intestine 
Hyostrongylus rubidus Pig 
stomach 
Trichonema radiatum Horse 
colon 
insigne Horse 
colon 
Poteriostomum ratzii Horse 
colon 
Strongylus edentatus Horse 
testis 
Oxyuris equi Horse 
colon 
Capillaria longicollis Exotic 
pheasant 
| intestine 
Thelazia papillosa* | Eagle 
eye 
ACARINA 
Sarcoptes canis Dog skin 
Glyctphagus domesticus ... | Furniture 
** Leptus autumnalis ”’ Dog skin 
Dermanyssus avium | Canary 
LINGUATULIDA :—- 
Linguatula serrata Dog 
nasal 
cavity 
” larva Ox mesen 
teric 
gland 
INSECTA :— 
Hypoderma bovis. larve... | Horse 
skin 
crossi larve... Goat 
skin 
4 sp. larve ... Sheepskin 
strus ovis Sheep 
nasal 
cavity 
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LocaLity. 


Sudan. 
Lanes. 


Lancs. 


Lancs. 


| Cheshire. 


= 


Sudan. 
Carnarvon. 
Beds. 


Salop 
Cheshire 


| Cheshire. 
| 

| Cheshire. 
| Suffolk. 
India. 


| Cyprus. 


| Cyprus 


*Kindly determined by Dr. 'T’. Southwell. 
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NAME Host. Locatiry. 
| 
InsEcTA (cont.) :— | 
Gasterophilus veterinus | 
larve . | Ass 
stomach | Cyprus. 
Gasterophilus intestinalis 
larve Horse 
stomach |) Cyprus. 
Fannia scalaris, larve Oxfzeces | Cambs. 
Sirex gigas — Cheshire. 
MYRIOPODA :— 
Julus sabulosus ... Man 
mouth Lancs. 


Protozoa. The intestine of a sparrow revealed large 
numbers of Jso:pora lacazei. They appeared to be suffi- 
ciently numerous in the absence of other lesions to be 
responsible for death. 

Feces from the ox often contain amcebe ; sometimes 
they are present in great numbers. Hartmannell: glebx 
cysts occurred in one sample. It is a coprozoic organism 
derived from the soil, and measures about 14 yw in diameter. 

A portion of pig’s muscle was heavily laden with 
Sarcocystis undergoing calcification. Odd specimens are 
encountered from time to time, but lesions attracting the 
meat inspector’s attention are not common. Wenyon,(') 
quoting Alexeieff, points out that although a large number 
of species in different animals have been described, there 
is possibly only one ; and also that it may belong to the 
vegetable kingdom. 

TreMaATODA. In this journal (p. 535, Vol. 8, 1928) it 
was stated that Gastrodiscus egyptiacus was obtained from 
an ox. This was an error on the label. It was from the 
usual host, viz., the horse. 

CEestopa. T'2nia hydatigena marginata) from the 
intestine of the dog was thought to be an exotic species. 
As in previous years segments of Dipylidium caninum, in 
the dried condition in the coat of dogs, caused doubts 
as to their exact nature. A segment of Tania teniwformis 
(7. crassicollis) was met with in a sinus on a cat. 

NematTopA. The three worms listed from the woolly 
monkey were the subject of a note in the Annals of Tropical 
Medicine and Parasitology (Vol. xxiii., 1929, p. 129) where 
it was stated that death was apparently caused by Strongy- 
loides papillosus. Losses of young pheasants appeared to 
be due to a heavy infestation of Heterakis vesicularis. 
A piece of smoked codling contained several living larve 
of a species of Anisakis. It was not possible to determine 
the exact species, owing to the fact that they were not 
sufficiently developed. 

The whip worm Trichuris trichiuria is quite common in 
the pig’s cecum, where it seems to cause little or no dis- 
turbance. Whilst this species was formerly regarded as 
distinct—- 7’. crenatus or T'. swis— it is now considered to be 
the same as that found in man. 

There are some grounds for the clinical opinion that 
(Esophagostomum radiatum of the ox sometimes causes 
disease. because certain continental authors attribute 
special virulence to what they are pleased to call a distinct 
species. Chabertia ovina from the colon of the sheep does 
not appear to produce symptoms in this country. When 
it is present in large numbers there are quite likely to be 
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India. 
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| 
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smaller parasites at work in the stomach and small 
intestines. Bunostomum trigonocephalum is an important 
blood-sucking species and if present in any quantity is 
pathogenic. 

Parasitic enteritis is not common in the hutch rabbit. 
but it would appear that richostrongylus retorteformis is 
eapable of producing it. 

Nematodes in the testicles of colts have often been 
recorded under the old name of Strongylus armatus. There 
are similar records from cryptorchids. Since the above 
name has been proved to represent really three species, all 
the worms from the equine testicle, which have been exam- 
ined have proved to be Strongylus edentatus as in the present 
case. 

Acarina. Leptus autumnalis—the, harvest bug—here 
recorded from the skin of the dog, is a hexapod larva, 
perhaps of several species of red spider Trombidium sp. 
The red mite Dermanyssus avium sometimes causes serious 
irritation and symptoms in cage birds by its noctural 
blood-sucking habits. Whereas specimens which have fed 
are red, those which have not are of a whitish hue, and are 
sometimes mistaken for another species of parasite. 

LineuaTuLipaA. In notes similar to these last year it 
was pointed out that the nasal tongue worm Linguatula 
serrata, appeared to be more prevalent. or that more 
interest was being taken in it. The same may be repeated 
this time. 

Insecta. The only insect examined deserving of special 
mention is Sirex gigas—a tailed “‘ wasp ’’ (Hymenoptera). 
It is a timber-boring species with a long ovipositor, and 
although somewhat resembling a large hornet, does not 
attack man or animals. Apparently it sometimes gains 
access to animal sheds in our ports, where it has been 
imported in the pupal stage in cargoes of timber. It occurs 
in this country. 

Myrrioropa. A common millipede, Julus sabulosus, 
which was examined, was believed to have bitten a man’s 
tongue. It was taken in with a piece of cake. As it 
possesses the power of emitting an acrid fluid with a 
disagreeable odour, from pores in the dorsal part of its 
segments, it is quite likely that this happened when it was 
pinched in the mouth. 

GENERAL. A number of specimens of feces contained 
eggs of various species of nematodes, cestodes and tre- 
matodes. Many were negative, as were several skin 
scrapings. 

REFERENCE. 
(1)Wenyon, C.M. ‘ Protozoology,”’ Vol. I, 1926, p. 768. 


Sheep Scab.* 


The continued unsatisfactory position of Great Britain 
with regard to sheep scab revealed by the returns from 
local authorities during the year 1928 has recently been 
under consideration by the Minister. In this year there 
were 744 outbreaks of the disease as compared with 723 
in 1927, and with an average of 667 for the preceding five 
years. 

It will be recalled that the central control of sheep scab 
was undertaken by the Ministry in 1905, following the 


*Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XXXVI., No. 3. 


passing of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1903, which em- 
powered the Ministry to make Orders for prescribing the 
periodical treatment of sheep by dipping or other means 
as a remedy for sheep scab. 

The average number of outbreaks of sheep scab per 
annum during the years 1870 to 1904 inclusive was 2,086 
and the number never fell below 1,200 in any of those 
years. Although there has been a marked improvement 
since 1905 as compared with the preceding years, the 
average number of outbreaks per annum from 1905 to 1928 
being 565, unfortunately no progress towards eradication 
has been made since the war. 

Of the 744 outbreaks in 1928, 307 occurred in England, 
358 in Wales, and 79 in Scotland. The figure for England 
(307) is the lowest since 1922, and the position in Scotland 
is the most favourable, with one exception in 1924 (58 
outbreaks), since the year 1915. In Wales, however, the 
disease has become increasingly prevalent and the number 
of outbreaks (358) in 1928 is the highest since 1909. Of 
this number, 285 occurred in the six counties of North 
Wales. It will thus be seen that one-third of the total 
number of outbreaks in Great Britain occurred in the six 
counties of North Wales, which are mountainous and where 
unfenced sheep runs common to many sheep owners 
exist. 

Success in eradication depends mainly upon three 
factors :— 

(1) Prompt reporting of suspected cases by the owner. 

(2) Application by the Local Authorities of the pro- 

cedure laid down by the Sheep Scab Order of 1928. 

(3) Efficient dipping by the owners both of the affected 

flocks and of all sheep in infected areas. 

The Ministry has given much attention to the question of 
the eradication of sheep scab, and has thoroughly explored 
the causes of the lack of progress. The anti-sheep scab 
regulations have been under review from time to time and 
were carefully revised in the Sheep Scab Order of 1928, 
issued on January 25th of that year. These regulations 
are based on scientific knowledge of the life history of the 
sheep scab parasite, and also upon the experience of the 
control and eradication of the disease in this and other 
countries. The Ministry is satisfied that these regulations 
are capable of eradicating sheep scab within a reasonable 
time, provided that they are consistently applied by the 
local authorities whose duty it‘is to administer them, and 
also that they are thoroughly and conscientiously carried 
out by sheep owners. 

The outstanding fact revealed by the Ministry’s inves- 
tigations is the neglect on the part of sheep owners to report 
the existence of sheep scab in their flocks as required by 
the law. During the year 1928 alone, 168 outbreaks, or 
22 per cent. of the total number of confirmed outbreaks 
in Great Britain, were not reported to the Police, but were 
detected solely by visits of the Ministry’s and local autho- 
rities’ inspectors. There were distributed as follows: 52 
cases in England, 85 in Wales, and 31 in Scotland. It is 
reasonable to infer from this general failure to report, that 
many more cases were neither reported by sheep owners 
nor discovered by inspectors, and remained centres from 
which the disease subsequently spread and gave rise to 
further outbreaks. 

Another disquieting feature of the present position which 
has been disclosed, is the failure on the part of many 
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owners of sheep to comply with the preventive regulations 
as to dipping. 

The majority of county authorities in Great Britain 
exercise their power to make regulations for the dipping 
of sheep within their counties and of sheep imported into 
their counties from elsewhere. Evasion of these regula- 
tions, however, is not uncommon. An inspector of the 
Ministry recently found that a large number of persons 
had imported sheep into a Midland county without either 
reporting their arrival or double dipping them as required 
by the County Regulations. Further inquiries showed that 
14 other persons in 8 counties of the Midland group had 
similarly failed to comply with the regulations. 

The anti-scab measures now in operation were in- 
augurated in response to representations made to the 
Government by agriculturists themselves, but unless the 
agricultural community are in earnest in desiring the bene- 
fits which the Act was intended to confer, and in supporting 
Governmental action thereunder, neither these nor any 
other measures can achieve eradication of the disease. 
The facts which have been described above would seem to 
show that in many parts of the country sheep owners are 
not in earnest in this matter, or there would be no such 
general failure to report the disease when it exists, or 
to carry out effectively the remedial measures prescribed. 
It is true that persons found guilty of evasion of the Orders 
of the Ministry or of the Regulations of local authorities 
are usually prosecuted and convicted. Some of the penal- 
ties imposed have been substantial whilst others have 
appeared small, having regard to the general grounds of 
policy involved. Convictions and fines, however adequate, 
will not improve the efficient working of the anti-scab 
regulations in the absence of a change in attitude, on the 
part of the agriculturists concerned, towards the question 
of eradication. 

In all these circumstances it is feared that little improve- 
ment is to be looked for in the future position of the country 
with regard to sheep scab, until there is a change of attitude 
on the part of many sheep owners, doubtless the minority, 
towards the Regulations. 

On March 6th last, the Minister received a deputation 
from the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
National Sheep Breeders’ Association, when the question of 
the policy adopted for the control and eradication of sheep 
scab was discussed. Subsequently the Ministry issued 
an urgent appeal to all local authorities, police authorities 
and agricultural bodies, particularly sheep societies, to 
make an earnest effort to secure the effective application 
of the Regulations, and to endeavour to stir up a feeling 
of enthusiasm amongst farmers in the attempt to get rid 
of this eradicable disease. 

That success in the eradication of sheep scab can be 
achieved by an energetic compliance with the Regulations, 
is shown by the fact that in certain counties, which a few 
years ago were the scene of serious epidemics, the disease 
is now non-existent. 


ludine Stains.—lodine makes a very unsightly stain 
when spilled on linen, and if it is sent to the laundry 
without removal the result is a permanent mark of iron- 
mould. In most households there is someone interested 


in photography, and who is familiar with “hypo.” If , 


the iodine stain is soaked in a strong solution of this, it | : " : 
an opportunity of comparing the different types of 


will disappear entirely. 
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AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF 
THE STUDENT. 


Once again the summer vacation approaches and 
we are now within a few days of the July professional 
examinations. At their termination some scores of 
veterinary students will be at a loss to know how best 
to utilise the time at their disposal. The great 
majority of them undoubtedly realise that ‘ seeing 
practice’ is the most desirable and fundamentally- 
important duty, yet we fear that comparatively few 
will be fortunate enough to find a practitioner willing 
to take them. 

For many years this question has been debated 
from every aspect, some thinkers among us having 
gone even so far as to suggest making pupilage com- 
pulsory. Whilst it might be possible to enforce 
students to serve a prescribed number of months in 
private practice before becoming eligible for member- 
ship of the R.C.V.S., it is manifestly impossible to 
compel a practising veterinary surgeon to accept a 
student into either his home or his business. 

It is constantly reiterated how sadly lacking in prac- 
tical knowiedge are new graduates, and some of those 
older members who complain the most bitterly are 
often the very ones who steadfastly fail to extend a 
helping hand. It cannot be expected of a young man 
that he should be adept in the routine conduct of a 
practice, for the handling of the client is frequently 
more difficult and more important than that of the 
patient. These are matters which cannot be taught 
in colleges ; they must be learned in actual practice. 
Here again, whilst the experienced practitioners have 
attained their competence only after years of toil, it is 
hardly fair to expect the newly-qualified to possess 
equal or even approaching practical skill after a few 
mere months. ‘Thus, whilst we are probably unani- 
mous as to the desirability of undergraduates utilising 
every possible day of the vacations in private practice, 
the problem remains as to how this can be effected. 

In our view, it is a problem which can be solved 
only by the co-operation, sympathy, and perhaps 
self-sacrifice, of those members who are in a position 
to tackle it. Such members should not narrow their 
outlook by believing that they would be helping only 
the individual, but should view the question from a 
much broader aspect by realising that the greater 
the practical skill and knowledge displayed by our 
members, the greater the degree to which the pro- 
fession will be esteemed by the public, and ipso facto 
the more will our services be valued and sought by 


the State. 
It is important that an undergraduate should have 
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veterinary practice, in order to enable him to decide 
whether, upon qualifying, he should concentrate 
upon equine, canine or mixed practice. It is only 
after experiencing all branches of the veterinary 
art that one can appreciate the advantages or dis- 
advantages appertaining to each, and weigh these in 
the balance along with one’s personal tastes and 
aptitudes. 

Many established practitioners lead exceedingly 
busy lives in practices which are so exacting in respect 
to their time, that they feel they would be hindered 
by the presence of a student. In some cases such a 
fear might be justified, but much would depend upon 
the student. A sensible young fellow would realise 
when and where he could make himself of service to 
the principal, and would at least eridleavour to observe 
without being obtrusive. Whilst it is possible for 
practitioners to benefit considerably from the willing 
activities of an improver, they should be prepared at 
the outset to adopt the altruistic spirit and make up 
their minds that their action in accepting a student 
is primarily in the general interests of the profession, 
subjugating any consideration of personal gain, or of 
advantage to the individual concerned. Only in this 
way is disappointment obviated. 

We therefore earnestly appeal to all practising 
members of the profession to do their utmost to place 
one or more of our undergraduates during the ap- 
proaching vacation. We would gladly open our 
columns for the furtherance of this project were it 
not for the fact that machinery is already set up by 
which members and students may get into touch 
one with another. It is only necessary for a member 
to write to the Principal of any of the veterinary 
schools stating that he is willing to take a pupil, and 
specifying the kind of. business he is engaged in. 
Terms are of course a matter of arrangement between 
the parties. 

Finally, we may remind practitioners that the 
Association is doing its utmost, through its Clinical 
Prize Scheme, to persuade students to take an in- 
telligent interest in their work by recording their 
cases seen in practice, and we would enlist the co- 
operation of veterinary surgeons responding to the 
above appeal, by requesting them to seek to stimulat« 
in their protégés a recognition of the value of partici- 
pation in the scheme. 


TREATMENT FOR WARBLE FLy. 


“The harmful effects noted by the Berkshire Farmers’ 
Union resulting from the use of a preparation for warble 
fly in cattle emphasise the urgent need for greater veterinary 
research concerning animal diseases,”’ says the Agricultural 
Correspondent of The Times. “The promised fuller 
inquiry into the case may lead to important discoveries, 
but the primary lesson to be derived from the experience 
is the need for penetrating and repeated trial of all such 
preparations before they are recommended for use under 
the normal conditions of the farm. The need for preven- 
tive and curative treatment for this troublesome pest is 
widely recognised, and the impatience of stockowners to 
use any prescription that promises useful results is evi- 
denced by the case in question.” 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 
Some Problems associated with Canine Obstetrics.* 


By J. G. Wrieut, F.R.C.V.S., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Royal Veterinary College, London. 


[*The following series of cases was presented in the 
course of @ paper on this subject read by Professor 
Wright at a meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Peterborough on June 13th, 
1929. The paper from which this series was extracted 
for inclusion in this Section appears at the commence- 
ment of this issue of the Record.—Ed.] 


Case I. DEMONSTRATING INERTIA AFTER THE NORMAL 
DELIVERY OF A PUPPY; ALSO THE USE oF PITUITARY 
EXTRACT. 

Subject. Smooth fox-terrier, three years old, third 
litter. 

April 23rd, noon. First puppy born alive (backwards). 
Bitch experienced considerable difficulty in delivering 
the puppy, but no assistance given. 

6 p.m. Since the birth of the first puppy the bitch 
had shown no evidence of labour, but was lying, perfectly 
contented, with her puppy. 

Vaginal exploration revealed the retained foetal mem- 
branes, which were removed with the finger. Abdominal 
palpation revealed other foetuses to be present. Pituitary 
extract (B.W. & Co.), 1 c.c., injected hypodermically. 
No visible result. 

9 p.m. No further developments. Pituitary extract, 
} c.c., given with no result. Further examination revealed 
a puppy “ well in’’ the womb and presented posteriorly, 

Il p.m. Bitch perfectly normal. No labour. 
Pituitary extract, } c.c., given again, with no result. 

12 midnight. Up to this point no use had been made 
of forceps, as it was very desirable that live, undamaged 
puppies be obtained if possible. Forceps were introduced 
into the womb, and the puppy seized across the hips. 
By careful traction a live, undamaged puppy of normal size 
was delivered, the foetal membranes coming with it. A 
little brandy was given. 

Apri! 24th, 7 a.m. Bitch had spent a quiet night. 
No evidence of straining. Perfectly contented and feeding 
her puppies. Temperature normal. 

Examination revealed andther foetus in the uterus 
and this was removed with forceps. The puppy was 
dead, and the foetal membranes did not come away, but 
were beyond reach of the finger. 

12 noon. Foetal membranes removed with the finger. 

The bitch recovered in the normal way. During the 
twenty-four hours after the birth of the first puppy there 
was no evidence of straining, despite the use of 2 c.cs. 
of pituitary. The fact of the last puppy being dead 
showed that its birth was long overdue. 


Case II. A Case or PARTIAL INERTIA IN WHICH THE 
Use or PITUITRIN GREATLY ASSISTED THE FORCED 
DELIVERY OF THE REMAINING PUPPIES. 

Subject. A sealyham bitch. Primipara. The bitch, 
after a prolonged labour, delivered a large, living puppy 
at 9 a.m., after which all evidence of straining ceased. 

6 p.m. A large, dead foetus was extracted with for- 
ceps, and followed by the injection of 1 c.c. pituitrin 
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(P.D.). This caused slight straining efforts and at 6-30 
another foetus (dead) was removed with forceps. 

7-30 p.m. There being no further evidence of straining, 
} c.c. pituitrin was given and at 8 p.m., although the in- 
jection had had no visible effects upon the bitch, another 
dead foetus was presented at the pelvic brim and removed 
with forceps. 

Finally, at 9 p.m., the last foetus was removed, but this 
time a little difficulty was experienced as the puppy was 
situated well forward. The foetal membranes, in each case, 
came away with the puppy. 


Case III. DrEMoNsTRATING COMPLETE UTERINE 
INERTIA IN A BITCH IN WHICH THE PERIOD OF GESTATION 
WAS ABNORMALLY LONG, THE FoTUus WAS ABNORMALLY 
LARGE, AND WHERE OVARO-HYSTERECTOMY WAS ADOPTED 
WITH SUCCESS. 

Subject. A two-years’-old red chow bitch. Primipara. 

September 20th, 11 a.m. I was asked to examine the 
bitch as to pregnancy. She had been mated 73 days 
previously. Lactation had commenced on the 70th day. 
Bitch absolutely normal in health. Palpation of the ab- 
domen revealed the presence of a foetus (probably no more). 
The lips of the vulva were swollen and there was a trans- 
parent mucous discharge. 

September 21st, 9 a.m. Bitch uneasy, refusing food. 
Temperature normal. Digital examination revealed the 
cervix to be fully dilated and the presence in the vagina 
of the green allantoic fluid. No evidence of labour. 

12 noon. Green discharge from the vagina copious, 
but no straining. Pituitrin (P.D. & Co.), 1 ¢.c., given 
hypodermically. 

56 p.m. 1 ec.c. pituitrin again given, with no result. 
Although a digital examination was made per vaginam on 
numerous occasions, it was quite impossible to palpate the 
foetus. 

5-30 p.m. Morphine sulphate, gr. ii, given hypoder- 
mically and forceps introduced into the uterus, but the 
foetus could not be located. As a result of this interference, 
however, the foetal membranes came away intact. 

The position was now explained to the owner—The bitch 
has, at least, one puppy. which is dead, its placenta having 
come away. It is situated far forward in one of the 
uterine horns. Extended use of the forceps is useless. 
Ovaro-hysterectomy was advised and performed. The’ left 
uterine horn was gravid with one enormous foetus, which 
was situated right at the end of the horn. Putrefaction 
was commencing. The weight of the foetus was 20 ozs. 
(A normal chow puppy at birth weighs from 9 to 12 ozs.). 
The bitch made a normal recovery, healing occurring per 
primum. 


Case IV. A similar case to the preceding, in that it was 
of abnormally long gestation, with complete uterine 
inertia; but also demonstrating the remarkable con- 
stitution that the little animal possessed. 

Subject. Pekingese bitch, 24} years old, primipara. 

February 25th, 11 a.m. I was called on the 70th day 
after mating to examine the bitch because there was a green 
discharge from the vulva. As there was no increase in the 
bitch’s size the owner had concluded that the animal was 
not pregnant. The bitch had had a phantom pregnancy 


before (after mating). The animal was bright and taking 
food, there being no evidence of labour. Digital examina- 
tion revealed a foetus, well forward in the uterus, presented 
posteriorly. Pituitary extract (Brit. Drug Houses), } c.c., 
given, with no result. 

Two hours later morphine sulph, gr. }, given. The bitch 
having become narcotised, forceps were introduced into 
the womb and the puppy grasped across the hips. By 
exerting considerable force the foetus was drawn into the 
pelvis. Here again the first thing to come away was the 
complete placenta. The foetal occiput, however, became 
wedged at the pelvic brim and a little extra traction caused 
it to tear away from the body. 

On digital examination the foetal head could be felt in 
the uterus, as also, to the horror of the writer, could the 
bitch’s bladder. The case was one of ruptured uterus. 

The bitch had given no indication of what had happened 
and hemorrhage was negligable. 

It was decided immediately to perform hysterectomy. 
Upon opening the abdominal cavity it was found that the 
floor of the body of the uterus was torn beyond recognition 
and that the peritoneum around the bladder was contamin- 
ated by the green uterine fluid. This was swabbed with 
sterile water. There was, however, no hemorrhage. The 
uterus, including the ovaries and the foetal head, was 
removed and the remnants of the neck of the uterus 
drawn together with a single transfixing suture. 

Prognosis—bad. 

The following morning, however, the bitch, having re- 
gained consciousness, brightened up and took a little warm 
milk. Progress was maintained until the third day, when 
the owner rang up hurriedly to say that the bitch had re- 
moved her bandage and was licking the wound, through 
which something was protruding. Examination revealed 
this to be a piece of omentum the size of a walnut. The 
bitch was immediately chloroformed with chloroform 
meth. ad. lib., on a towel. Unfortunately, however, her 
struggling efforts caused the whole of the intestines to 
shoot out of the wound. These, I am afraid, came into 
contact with the carpet of the owner’s bedroom. The 
intestines were swabbed with boiled water to which about 
1 per cent. lysol had been added and returned to the ab- 
dominal cavity. The old sutures having been removed, 
the musculature coats were secured with a continuous 
suture and the skin drawn together in the usual way. 

Prognosis—hopeless. The bitch, however, made an 
uneventful recovery, and is to-day, twelve months after 
her ordeal, in excellent health. 


CasE V. C#SARIAN SECTION. 

Subject. Kighteen months’ red chow bitch. Primipara. 

On October 7th, I was asked to examine this bitch. If 
pregnant she was a week overdue. The bitch was normal 
in every way, the vulva showing no signs of approaching 
parturition. The mamme were slightly enlarged. Ab- 
dominal palpation revealed the bitch to be pregnant with 
one foetus. It was decided to endeavour to bring on labour 
with castor oil and quinine. Castor oil, 3i. was given, 
followed by quinine sulphate, gr. iv., at four-hourly inter- 
vals until 12 grains had been given. There was no result. 
Three days later, the same treatment was adopted and the 
bitch was given in addition copious hot enemata and hot 
hip baths. Still the result was negative. 
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On October 14th, seventy-seven days after conception, 
it was decided to operate. The cervix still being intact, 
cesarian section was performed. The right horn was 
pregnant with one enormous fcetus ; it was dead and separa- 
tion of the placenta had occurred. The uterine contents, 
were, however, in my opinion, sterile. After swabbing 
the interior of the horn it was sutured first with a continuous 
silk suture over which was imposed a layer of gut Lembert 
sutures. Healing occurred per primum. 


From Che Veterinarian, 
August, 1828. 


Horns in the Horse.~ 
By CHartes PERcIVALL, Esq., Enniskillen Dragoons. 


Some time after joining the 11th Dragoons, I was asked 
by an officer of the regiment whether I had ever seen the 
horse with horns, belonging to L Troop. This horse had 
once or twice been the subject of conversation at the 
mess-table, but it struck me to be a hoax, and as such I 
paid little or no attention to it. A year and a half having 
elapsed, he was admitted into the hospital stable, with an 
attack of spasm of the intestines, when the dragoon 
pointed out the excrescences above alluded to, placed 
about two inches above the orbital process of each frontal 
bone, in the centre of the forehead, two inches apart, 
projecting from half to three-quarters of an inch from the 
surface of the frontal bones, very much resembling what 
is felt in young calves five or six months old. 


Enlargement of the Stenonian or Parotid Duct. 


(By the same.) 

A horse belonging to E Troop was shown to me, shortly 
after joining the regiment, by the farrier, who stated that 
about six or eight months previously he had a trifling 
enlargement on the side of the face, which the farrier 
major, upon its being shown to him, opened; and that 
for some time afterwards it discharged a watery fluid, and 
upon the discharge ceasing it took to swelling and had 
been gradually becoming worse. The duct was consider- 
ably enlarged throughout its whole extent, very much 
resembling a thick cord, and at that part where it pene- 
trates the cheek (being where it had been punctured) was 
as large as a duck’s egg. He did not appear to suffer any 
inconvenience from it; but it being unsightly, and from 
the farrier’s assuring me it was increasing in size, I ordered 
it to be blistered, which was repeated, but without effecting 
any reduction of it. 

Castration. 
(By the same.) 

Having been requested by Dr. P-—-, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, to castrate a horse for him, 
I accordingly had him cast for the purpose. Commencing 
with the left testicle, which having extracted, I proceeded 
to remove the right. Having opened the scrotum, and 
divided the tunica vaginalis, I naturally expected the 
testicle to make its escape, but instead of so doing, it 
remained within its cavity, in consequence of firm adhesions 
between the tunica vaginalis and tunica albuginea, at the 
inferior and posterior part, which I had great difficulty in 
separating ; indeed, [ could not accomplish the removal 
of the testis without the aid of the scalpel. On the third 
and fourth day there was considerable swelling; but in 
the course of a week it subsided, and the horse did very 
well. 

Although this adhesion between the tunics is not men- 
tioned by any writer, it is not of unfrequent occurrence, 
and rarely followed by any untoward symptoms. 


Veterinary Surgery as a Career. 


In our last issue we announced the publication by 
H.M. Stationery Office of the pamphlet dealing with 
Veterinary Surgery (Secondary Schools—Choice of a Career 
Series, No. 3), which is one of a series compiled by 
arrangement between the Incorporated Associations of 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses of Public Secondary 
Schools and the Ministry of Labour. 

Under the headings, ‘‘ School Education,” “‘ Professional 
Training,” ‘Concurrent Degree and Diploma Course,” 
Scholarships and Prizes,” ‘‘ Post-Membership Qualifica- 
tions” and ‘“ Fees,‘* the pamphlet concerns itself largely, 
and throughout its first half, with the information contained 
on these matters in the Register of the Royal College. The 
publication thereafter becomes somewhat more specu- 
lative in its effort to fulfil its avowed purpose of affording 
“useful information to parents, teachers, and all who 
are concerned in advising boys and girls from public 
secondary schools on the choice of a suitable career.” 


‘* PROSPECTS OFFERED TO THE VETERINARY SURGEON.” 


Our readers will be interested in the Section under the 
above heading, which we accordingly quote in full :— 

‘To any boy or girl to whom the care of animals (in- 
cluding farm animals) affords sustained interest and who 
appreciates a partly open-air life often away from the 
bigger cities, the profession holds out considerable pros- 
pects of success. For some years there has been current 
an impression, largely perhaps due to the expansion of 
motor traffic, that the zenith of prosperity of the profession 
has been passed: and this has led to considerable redue- 
tions in the numbers entering the Veterinary Schools. The 
belief has no foundation in fact. There are City practices 
which produce incomes up to £3,000 per annum, while 
rural practitioners—this applies at present mainly to men—- 
normally earn between £600 and £1,500 a year. Pro- 
fessional treatment of sick animals can, of course, fre- 
quently be combined with the boarding of healthy domestic 
pets, thus enlarging the sources of income. For the 
equine specialist, practices in the racing and hunt centres 
afford profitable occupation. 

‘The opportunity for women practitioners in veterin- 
ary surgery is thought to lie in the treatment of the smaller 
animals, rather than in general country practice, where 
prejudice and certain practical difficulties may have 
to be encountered. It is considered that women are 
especially suited for the treatment of domestic pets, 
canine surgery, ete.; and a practice in a large town, and 
perhaps particularly in a growing residential district, 
should afford sufficient scope for the woman veterinary 
surgeon to specialise in this branch. There is, moreover, 
room for an expansion of present work in relation to poul- 
try diseases, and in such work the woman veterinary 
surgeon might find lucrative and interesting occupation. 
It is not easy to indicate the &moluments for women, in 
view of the pioneer stage of the profession as far as they 
are concerned. 

“The newly-qualified veterinarian should not, unless 
conditions are favourable, hurry to assume independent 
practice. He may find it preferable to seek employment 
for a time under a first-class practitioner, with or without 
a view to ultimate partnership. Both employment 
vacancies and practices for sale are advertised in The 
Veterinary Record. 

‘The most general source of livelihood in this country 
during the coming years will probably be found in the 
rural districts, more particularly in the cattle-raising areas. 
The activities of Government, under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, ete., in the control and eradication of con- 
tagious diseases such as foot-and-mouth disease, mange, 
glanders, anthrax, swine fever and tuberculosis, have 
afforded added scope for the veterinary surgeon, either 
as a research investigator, or as an official Inspector 
appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
or Local Authority under the Acts. Recent legislation 
framed with a view to ensuring a higher standard of purity 
of food supplies has assisted to consolidate the position 
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of the veterinary surgeon in relation to the inspection of 
meat and milk, and milch-cows, both as an official or 
nominee of the Local Administrative Authority and as a 
conservor of the dairyman’s or farmer’s interests. 

“There exists also an urgent but limited demand for 
specialists, e.g., veterinary bacteriologists and pathologists, 
to undertake whole-time work in Scientific and Research 
Institutions ; and even as this pamphlet is being compiled 
the Press announces the alleged discovery of a reliable 
vaccine against canine distemper, and the results of 
successful experiments in the use of iodine compounds in 
the diet of live-stock and of poultry. Research work in 
veterinary medicine and surgery calls for special qualities 
of patience, obedience to routine, imagination and the 
power of logical deduction, just as in medical research. 
A great field lies open, both to men and women, in this 
direction ; but as research is not by itself a profitable 
pursuit, the opportunities of employment depend mainly 
on the amount of money which an enlightened public 
will be willing to provide for this purpose.” 


ABSTRACTS. 


(An Intra-bulbar Glioma in the Dog. (Cuevxi, A. 2.7'.W., 

44, 50, 856-7).| 

True gliomas have been described only rarely in animals. 
The subject of this case was a fox terrier bitch. The eye- 
ball was greatly enlarged, with marked exophthalmos. 
Its diameter was 2-5 cm.; consistency hard; the cornea 
milky-white and opaque, and the sclerotic tightly stretched 
but not otherwise altered. After formalin fixation, the 
halved eyeball showed the following appearance—the 
space usually occupied by the vitreous humour was filled 
with a soft tumour-mass, varying in colour from greyish- 
yellow to greyish-red, and even here and there brownish- 
red, which had pressed the iris and lens out of their usual 
position, up against the cornea. 

Histologically, the tumour was very cellular and had the 
appearance of a round-celled sarcoma. The cell nuclei 
were roundish or oval and of very varying size. The shape 
of the individual cells did not stand out boldly. It often 
appeared as if there was no sharp boundary between each 
cell body. Stained with hematoxylin, the cells appeared 
round or oval, but with Rio Hortega’s silver carbonate 
method it was shown that most had a stellate, ramified 
form. Often, fine ramifying shoots came off from the 
ends and spindle-shaped cells were met. The arrangerhent 
of the cells around the region of the smaller blood vessels 
was striking. Here, the long spindle cells had layered 
themselves, mantle-like, around the vessel, so that the long 
direction of the cells pointed to the middle of it. Winter- 
steiner regarded these peculiarly-arranged, epithelial-like 
cells as descendants of the sense-epithelium of the retina 
and designated the tumour a “ neuro-epithelioma.” It 
was through the research of F. Murioz Urra that it was 
shown that these were the descendants of glia cells. 

The cell nuclei were in many places degenerative and 
often not demonstrable. Necrosis had commenced in 
some portions. The cells were most intact in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the vessels. Besides cells, the 
tumour was composed of very fine threads, demonstrable 
by Mallory’s method, and by that of Vimtrup’s fuchsin- 
brilliant green. Hzmotoxylin or V. Gieson’s method does 
not bring them up. These threads produced a delicate 


network throughout the tumour. In addition, 
thin-walled blood vessels were present. 


many 


[Information on and Treatment of Udder Inflammation in 
the Cow. (Sxkar, Olav. (1928), Zschr. f. Infekt. Krih. 
Haustiere—34, 1, 1-37).] 

Owners are not fully alive to the extent of streptococcic 
udder infections, owing to the insidious nature of mastitis. 
In affected areas, from one-quarter to three-quarters of all 
milk cows are involved. Microbes other than strepto- 
cocci, play a very small part. The measures of control 
in Oslo embrace the following points :— 

(1) Examination of the mixed milk of the dairy, or of 

that sent by the producer to the town. 

(2) Regular examination of dairy samples. 

(3) Regular supervision of farms which sell milk under 
some guarantee and of all farms in which strepto- 
coccic mastitis is established. 

(4) Instruction of the farmer and attendants. 

A modified Gram staining method for udder streptococci 
is given—dry smears in air—0-18 per cent. watery solution 
methyl violet for 15 seconds, wash with Lugol’s solution, 
fresh Lugol’s for 15 seconds, wash with 96 per cent. alcohol, 
wash with water, counter-stain for 3-5 seconds with 1 per 
cent. aqueous solution of neutral red (aq. dest. 500, neutral- 
ised 0-5, 1 per cent. acetic acid 1). The advantages of the 
method are—mastitis streptococci are, in contrast to 
saprophytic bacteria, Gram labile, decidedly negative. 
The non-pathogenic streptococci produce usually rather 
short chains, the members of which are oval lengthways. 
The mastitis streptococci in acute cases are long flexible 
chains, with smaller individual members than the non- 
pathogenic. In addition, they show no involution or 
degeneration for forms, and by the above staining method, 
a capsule is demonstrable (lacking in non-pathogenic 
strains). Many short chains of mastitis streptococci are 
present in chronic udder inflammations. 

The examination of the byre milk is much more import- 
ant than that of market milk. The authors give methods 
of milk control in Norway, and details of methods of 
investigation, taking of samples, despatch, and centri- 
fugalisation. The amount of centrifuge deposit is, in 
chronic cases, greatly dependent on the fat content of 
the cells. When this ic very abundant, the cells, independ- 
ent of the rate of rotation, pass into the cream layer. 
The thickness of the foamy layer appearing in the rapid 
catalysis test carried out immediately after milking (milk- 
ing to 2/3 capacity into tubes 12 cm. long and 1-2 cm. 
breadth plus the addition of 2-0 c.c. 9 per cent. H,O,) is 
usually a better guide to the collective cell content of the 
milk than is the size of the deposit after spinning. 

The complete exclusion of milk of all diseased animals 
is not possible ; one must be content to withhold from sale 
visibly altered milk. 


Horse Jumprne ReEcorp. A jumping horse named 
Dungog, owned by Mr. R. Chittick, established two records 
at the Sydney Royal Show in April. In one competition 
he cleared 7ft. lin., and in another 7ft. 6in., the latter 
stated to be one inch above the previous best there, and a 
world’s record for a jump under electric light. The world’s 
record for a daylight jump is stated to be 7ft. 10}in., this 
having been done at Tenterfield, Australia, in 1926. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Lincolnshire and District Division, N.V.M.A. 


SuccEsSsFUL MEETING AT PETERBOROUGH. 


Despite the attendance in official capacities of several 
members at the Huntingdonshire Agricultural Society’s 
Show in the neighbouring town of Ramsey, good support 
was accorded the President of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division (Mr. W. A. Dickinson) at a meeting held at the 
Angel Hotel, Peterborough, on Thursday, 13th June, 1929. 
The Division was greatly indebted to Professor J. G. 
Wright, the newly-appointed occupant of the Chair of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, for his presentation of a most 
informative paper on “Some Problems Associated with 
Canine Obstetrics.” In addition to the gentlemen men- 
tioned, there were also present Messrs. A. J. Hines, J. T. 
Holmes, T. Knowles, W. W. Lang, G. Lockwood, J. H. 
Poles, E. Porter-Smith, E. Wardrop and H. C. Reeks, 
junr., Hon. Secretary. 

At the commencement of the proceedings, the PRESIDENT 
stated that so few members attended the last meeting that 
no business could be carried on ; consequently, there were 
now no minutes before them for confirmation. He would 
therefore ask the Hon. Secretary to proceed with the 
presentation of routine business. 

Correspondence. (1) From Messrs. Caldwell, Eaton, 
Townson and Truman, apologising for their inability to 
attend. 

(2) From the President and Secretary of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, announcing the opening 
of a Veterinary Thanksgiving Fund to celebrate the return 
to health of H.M. The King, and the offer of £100 by a 
member of the profession ‘to be applied thereto provided 
an additional sum of £100 is subscribed before June 30th 
next. The President warmly commended the appeal to 
the sympathetic consideration of all members of the 
Lincolnshire and District Division. 

Nominations to Membership. Mr. James Hill, of Long 
Sutton, and Mr. McKie, Spilsby, were nominated as 
members of the Division. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE BEARERS. 


The PresipDENT: At the last meeting there were in- 
sufficient members present to form a quorum, and therefore 
the important business of electing our office bearers for 
the ensuing year had to be postponed to this occasion. 
It gives me great pleasure to propose, as my successor, 
Mr. Poles, who, although a very old member of this 
Division, has never yet occupied the presidential 
chair. Mr. Poles is regular in his attendance at our 
meetings and has always evidenced the greatest interest 
in the welfare of this Society. 

Mr. Portrer-SmitH seconded the proposition, which 
was carried with acclamation. 

In taking the Chair, now vacated by Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. J. H. Potes thanked the members for the honour they 
had bestowed upon him. He certainly had not anticipated 
their choice ; indeed, he felt that his attendances really 
had not warranted it. 


At the same time, he would 


endeavour to do his best, during his year of office, to 
uphold the dignity of the Lincolnshlre Division. As they 
had a very eminent colleague to lecture to them that 
afternoon, he would not do more than repeat his thanks 
for their kindness and to request them to give him the 
fullest possible measure of support. 

Vice-Presidents. The retiring President, and Messrs. 
Gooch and Porter-Smith. 

Hon. Seerctary and Treasurer. Mr. H. C. Reeks, junr. 
(re-elected). In proposing that Mr. Reeks be asked to 
continue in office, the retiring President (Mr. Dickrnson) 
took the opportunity of expressing his gratitude for the 
service which Mr. Reeks had rendered, both to the Division 
and to him in his capacity as President during the past 
year. With Mr. Reeks as Secretary, there was really 
nothing much that remained for the President to do but 
to sit at the head of the table at the meetings of the Division 
(Laughter.) The office could not be in more capable 
hands. (Applause.) 

Free Veterinary Treatment for the Sick Animals of the 
Poor. The meeting went into Committee to consider this 
item on the agenda, and, on the resumption of open meeting, — 
the following resolution was unanimously passed on the 
proposition of Mr. Dickinson, seconded by Mr. WARDROP : 
“That the Lincolnshire and District Division of the 
N.V.M.A. is in entire agreement with the principle em- 
bodied in the draft scheme formulated by the R.C.V.S. 
and the R.S.P.C.A. for the provision of free veterinary 
treatment for the sick animals of poor persons, but is of 
opinion that the details should be worked out by prac- 
titioners in urban districts more immediately concerned 
than those in such a rural area as that covered by the 
Division. It desires, however, to make the definite 
recommendation that some scale of remuneration for 
the professional services rendered under the scheme should 
be arranged for, the R.S.P.C.A. accepting responsibility 
for payment.” 

The President now called upon Professor WrRicuHt to 
present his paper, which created a great deal of interest 
and promoted an animated discussion. (Both paper and 
discussion are reproduced at the commencement of this 
issue of the Record.—Ebp.). 

Professor Wright having replied, the PrResipENT said : 
I am sure you will all agree that we have had a particu- 
larly interesting paper presentetl to us this afternoon, and 
from the Chair [ should like to propose a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Professor Wright for coming down and giving 
us the benefit of his knowledge and experience. Although 
we are in the country, we yet have the obligation laid upon 
us to keep ourselves abreast of the times im such subjects 
as canine obstetrics, and | am sure we are very grateful 
to him. (Applause.) 

The Hon. SecRETARY seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was carried with enthusiasm, and Professor Wright 
suitably acknowledged the compliment. 

The PresIpENT then said: We cannot terminate these 
proceedings without paying tribute to our past-president 
for the way in which he has carried out his duties during the 
past year. I am sure that Mr. Dickinson has done his 
utmost to forward the interests of this Society. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Lane associated himself with the President’s 
remarks, and a vote of thanks was unanimously accorded , 
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Before the meeting dispersed the members indulged in 
an informal discussion of a variety of clinical matters, in 
the course of which Mr. Hines related facts concerning 
a case of post-partum paralysis—a condition which has 
been intriguing Record readers of late. The cow had been 
down for eight weeks and strychnine, saline solution and 
even Mr. Barlow’s terrier remedy had been tried without 
avail. 

Mr. KNowLes suggested that ruptured hamstrings 
might be responsible. He had a cow down with that for 
three or four months, and she used to “‘ sit on her hocks ”’ 
whilst the man milked her. The animal made a complete 
recovery. 

The meeting ended on a social note, the members 
taking tea together, but not before they had made the 
praiseworthy resolve to resume the practice (which had 
lapsed for two years) of donating two guineas to the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

H. C. Reexs, Hon. Secretary. 


Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A.* 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND DINNER AT MANCHESTER. 

The Annual General Meeting and Dinner of the 
Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., were held at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, May 3rd, 1929. 

The Chair was occupied by the newly-elected President, 
Major W. G. Burndred, and the following members were 
also present :—Messrs. J. Holroyd, Warwick Fowle, W. 
Woods, E. J. Burndred, A. W. Noel Pillers, J. Spruell, 
F. Hopkin, J. Urmson, H. H. Aldred, W. Noar, F. G. 
Edwards, and Colonel J. W. Brittlebank. 

The minutes of the previous annual meeting were taken 
as read. 

Apologies from thirty-three members, intimating their 
inability to be present at the meeting, were reported 
by the Hon. Secretary as having been received. 

Balance Sheet. The Balance Sheet for the year 1928 was 
submitted by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers, 
and on the proposition of Mr. Woods, seconded by Colonel 
Brittlebank, was received and adopted. 

Obituury. Colonel BritTLeEBANK referred to the loss 
the Division had sustained by the death of their old friend 
Mr. Munro. It was unnecessary for him to say anything 
about him, as he was well known to all, and he proposed 
that a letter of condolence be forwarded to Mrs. Munro. 

Mr. Nort Privers seconded, saying that Mr. Munro 
was a great man, who had done a good deal of hard work 
on behalf of the profession, and whose loss it would be 
difficult to replace. 

The meeting then rose and stood in silence, as a token of 
respect. 

President’s Address. The PrresipENT then made the 
following remarks from the Chair :— 

It was a great surprise to me when your Council asked 
if they could nominate me as your President for the coming 
year, and to whoever is responsible for the nomination, 
I offer my thanks for the opportunity of service. Already 
I feel the responsibility of the office, and whether your 
Council’s choice is a good one or not remains to be seen. 


* Received on 24th June. 


I have not written an address for this meeting, for various 
reasons, but should have had more to say had more general 
practitioners been present. It is common knowledge that 
conditions in the veterinary profession have changed and 
are constantly developing. That development, I hope, 
will be guided by the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, modelled on the lines of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and running parallel with that Association. 

Our profession continues to rise in the public estimation, 
and that the medical profession puts a higher value on our 
work than formerly, especially in the surgery of domesti- 
cated and wild animals, is evidenced by the fact that one 
often picks up a newspaper and sees a proud account 
of how a doctor has operated on an animal and been able 
to save its life. Some of these operations have been quite 
simple ones and performed by veterinary surgeons in their 
daily practices without comment. 

I am sorry I cannot announce a paper for the June 
meeting, and should be glad to receive suggestions. It is 
hoped that some good papers will be obtained for the 
subsequent meetings. 

In conclusion, I thank you very much for the honour 
you have done me in electing me your President, and will 
do my best to uphold the dignity of the office. 

Colonel BrirTLEBANK said that it was customary at an 
Annual Meeting to thank the President for his address, and 
he did it with a good deal of pleasure. The address was 
only a short one, but was typical of the President, who was 
a ‘“‘doer” and a “tryer,” rather than a “ promiser,”’ 
and he knew that if the President did his work 4s well 
as he hoped to do, the Division was in for a very good year. 
There was no doubt that he would receive the loyal support 
of the members, such as was always extended to the 
Presidents of the Lancashire Division. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. Woops and 
carried with acclamation. 


THE DINNER. 


Subsequent to the meeting, the Midland Hotel served an 
excellent dinner to a large company, with the President in 
the Chair. 

After the loyal toasts had been drunk, Dr. O. CHARNOCK 
BRADLEY submitted the toast to “‘ The President,” saying 
that the present toast was always received with a similar 
enthusiasm to that accorded the toasts they had just 
honoured. The President, to him, represented a Trinity, 
for the following three reasons—the first, that Major 
Burndred was one of his early students, and he could claim 
that when Major Burndred arrived at the years of discretion 
and removed himself from his influence, he (Dr. Bradley) 
helped to place his feet in the right path, and it naturally 
gave him a great deal of pleasure to propose this toast. 
The second reason was that the President personified 
the general practitioner who would persist in climbing 
up to see what was on the horizon, and thirdly, Major 
Burndred was the President of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association, a Division which he, Dr. Bradley, had 
only visited three times in the whole of his existence. 
Although the privilege had been extended on many 
occasions, he had not been able to avail himself of all the 
opportunities to attend. He well remembered the occasion 
of his first visit, a memorable and historic one, twenty 
years ago, when he came to Manchester to place before 
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the Association certain proposals on the reconstruction of 
the ‘‘ National.”” The proposals were listened to with 
courtesy and commendable caution and they received a 
certain amount of healthy criticism. That was his first 
visit to Manchester and he gained the impression that the 
members were extremely kind. The Lancashire Division 
was the embodiment of courtesy and received nothing 
without a great deal of caution. To-day it criticised every- 
thing severely, and, as a rule, the criticisms were accepted 
by the country at large. Since that memorable visit, 
much water had run under the bridge. The ‘ National,” 
which he assumed he was present to represent, was a very 
different body to-day than it was then. He could claim 
to-day that it was numerically strong, and had the power to 
influence corporations and bodies who were able to exercise 
pressure on behaif of veterinary surgeons. At the same time 
the Association was not as strong numerically as it should 
be and as one wished it to be. Although this was an 
occasion in which one could indulge in propaganda, it 
would be a poor return for the hospitality if he took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, and he would not do so. He 
had dreamt that there would be a large number of new 
members during the current year, and he hoped the dream 
would come true. 

Major BuRNDRED, replying to the toast, which had been 
enthusiastically honoured, said that he was proud to have 
received the call to office, and hoped that he would justify 
the selection. To have a man of the eminence of Dr. 
Charnock Bradley to propose the toast was one of the 
things of which he might have dreamt, especially in view of 
the fact that he was one of his students. He expressed his 
thanks to Dr. Bradley for the way in which he had proposed 
the toast. As his audience knew, Dr. Charnock Bradley 
was the President of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, a body which was not very old and which 
had not yet achieved the height of its ambition. Its 
objects were mainly political and, under Dr. Bradley’s 
guidance, they were looking forward to its activities being 
extended and to the time when it would function even better 
than it did to-day. He was very gratified to see the 
Lord Mayor of Stoke-on-Trent, the Chairman of the Health 
Committee, and the Medical Officer of Health present, and 
the Division felt very honoured that they should receive 
the support of such distinguished guests. (Hear, hear.) 

The Lorp Mayor oF ST0KE-ON-TRENT gave ‘‘ The 
Corporation and City of Manchester.” He said he wished 
first of all to express his thanks for the invitations and 
welcome extended to the visitors from Stoke-on-Trent. 
It was to him a great pleasure to be present and to see 
Major Burndred in the Chair. He thought the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association was honoured in having 
such a man as President—(hear, hear)—and he felt it was 
encumbent on him to come and support Major Burndred 
that evening. The veterinary profession was now looked 
upon as one of the leading professions in the country, 
and one wondered what kind of a gathering it would have 
been if held about fifty years ago-—-composed mainly of 
farriers. The position was now completely altered. The 
profession was a branch of science which deserved all the 
support it could get. So far as Manchester was concerned, 
it was a city of many achievements, and always to the 
forefront. One of her achievements was the building of 
the Ship Canal, which had now brought her to the coast 


and promoted a great deal of prosperity. She was also 
the first city in the country to adopt an aerodrome, and he 
was of the opinion that if other cities wished to make 
progress, they also would have to provide suitable places 
for the landing of aircraft, for the use of acroplanes com- 
mercially would develop very largely. 

Alderman Cook responded to the toast, saying that he 
thought the city was worthy of all the praise that could be 
bestowed on her. He wished to pay tribute to the veter- 
inary profession, particularly in the direction of the control 
of food supplies, and he was highly delighted that he had 
had the opportunity of expressing his appreciation of the 
efforts of the veterinary profession. 

Mr. Joun Hotroyp submitted ‘‘ Our Guests,’? and in 
the course of his remarks said that it was the custom of the 
Division to invite representatives of other professions, 
aldermen and councillors to functions such as that, as 
that familiarised the public with the modern type of 
veterinary surgeon—not the farrier type of years ago— 
and served to create a bond of union. (Hear, hear.) That 
evening they were fortunate in having a number of dis- 
tinguished guests including a Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Councillors, and members of other professions. The 
Medical Officers of Health for Stoke-on-Trent, and Man- 
chester, were present, also members of public health 
institutions, to whom the general practitioners could be of 
immense aid by supplying them with material with which 
to work. The Division was also honoured by the presence 
of Dr. Charnock Bradley, the Principal of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, who was also the President of the 
‘“* National ” and a member of the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. The ‘‘ Lancashire ” 
felt honoured that these gentlemen had accepted their 
invitations, and were present at that function. The 
toast was drunk, coupled with the names of Dr. Veitch 
Clark, Dr. Allan Wotherspoon and Professor Maitland. 

Dr. Verrcu CrarKx, M.O.H., Manchester, in response, 
said that he much appreciated the compliment of his 
invitation. He referred to an article, published in the 
Daily Mail, in 1905, which said that ‘‘ physiological ex- 
periments had demonstrated that man was at his best at 
seven o’clock in the evening,”’ but as a teacher of physiology 
at that time, he did not know anything as to the way in 
which these results were arrived at, and on occasions was 
inclined to disagree with them. (Laughter.) It gave 
him added pleasure to be present to meet old friends, for Dr. 
Bradley was one of his fellow students ; also, he was present 
as a guest of Colonel Brittlebank, who was also a fellow 
student of Dr. Bradley’s. He was an Edinburgh man 
and he could quite understand Dr. Bradlty feeling “ at 
home ”’ in Lancashire, for when he first came he received 
a similar welcome. Continuing, Dr. Veitch Clark said that 
the branch of veterinary science had risen from the chaotic 
state in which his branch of science found itself in earlier 
years, and it was to veterinary science that the medical 
branch owed 4 great deal of the knowledge that it possessed 
to-day, as the scientific knowledge of human medicine 
was mostly obtained from the knowledge of animal life 
and animal physiology. The medical profession looked 
upon their veterinary confréres as colleagues in the widest 
sense. Some years ago he had the honour of proposing 
the toast to the N.V.M.A., and at that time he said that 
a Society such as that was a far greater unit than any 
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individual. ‘To build up a Society such as the ** National ”’ 
required perseverance, energy, and the loyal support of 
every member. ‘‘ Men come and go and are but links in 
the chain, but the knowledge, beliefs and practices that 
they inculcated during their days of professional activity 
live after them for years,” continued Dr. Clark. Very 
few people remembered the feats, thoughts, and patience 
required to established a Society such as they had to- 
day. In connection with preventive medicine, there 
was a rather recent addition to Manchester in the person 
of Professor Maitland, who had already endeared himself 
to the hearts of many. (Hear, hear.) Few men had 
done so much to contribute towards the process of the 
prevention of that bogey of veterinary science—foot- 
and-mouth disease, and the Lancashire Division was 
honoured by having him present as a guest that evening. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Attan Woruerspoon, M.O.H., Stoke-on-Trent 
remarked that he felt he was a stranger when he arrived 
that evening, but as time progressed he had found a number 
of connections. Dr. Charnock Bradley was his best man 
at his wedding, and Dr. Veitch Clark was a fellow graduate 
at Edinburgh. The “ National” was a somewhat similar 
Association to the B.M.A. and he hoped it would continue 
to grow. In his opinion, it was necessary for a profession 
to have an Association, not only for dealing with salaries 
paid to professional men, but in connection with the raising 
of the status of a profession. He concluded his remarks 
by thanking the Association for the hospitality extended 
that evening. 

Professor Ma1TtLaANp, Manchester, expressed himsclf as 
being grateful for the opportunity of saying a word or 
two, for he had wanted for some time to say how much he 
appreciated the contact he had had with the veterinary 
profession. Although he was comparatively young, and 
had not been in Manchester very long, he began work on 
veterinary subjects before coming to Manchester, and he 
found it a great advantage, in working on these subjects, 
to have contact with both veterinary and medical scientists. 
One did meet with some very stimulating problems and he 
believed that, whenever possible, medical science and 
veterinary science should work in co-operation. He had 
also been impressed when visiting other centres—Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, London, Cambridge— 
with the vigour and enthusiasm of veterinary scientists 
he had met, and the determination of the veterinary pro- 
fession to work as he had suggested and to improve their 
professional relations. He was sure that in the near future 
there would be a great calling for people trained in veter- 
inary science. In connection with chemistry, bacteriology, 
pathology, hygiene and medical science, posts were opening 
here and abroad, and he welcomed the opportunity for 
collaboration with that end in view. They were trying 
to work that way in Manchester and it was a distinct ad- 
vantage to him to work with students in public health. 
He was, therefore, glad of that opportunity of expressing 
his thanks for the kind way he had ! een received by the 
veterinary and medical profession in the city. He added 
that he would be always glad to me t members of the 
profession, whether in the Laboratory or not, who had prob- 
lems to discuss, as it was to their mutual advantage to 
have these problems. 
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Mr. Nort Pitters proposed the toast to “‘ The Ladies” 
and in the course of his remarks he pointed out how pleased 
the ‘‘ Lancashire ’’ were to be able to entertain the ladies 
once a year. On that occasion they had on the menu 
what most ladies liked, and he thought the Dinner Com- 
mittee should be congratulated. He had never really 
realised the importance of ladies in the world’s affairs 
until he read the life of Pasteur, and read of the way 
Madame Pasteur had helped in that great man’s work. 

Mrs. Urmson, J.P., responded, saying that this was the 
third Annual Dinner of the Division she had attended. 
Being interested in child welfare work, she was particularly 
pleased that the veterinary profession did such good work 
in connection with a clean milk supply, and as one who 
visited poor homes where very often there were no clean 
jugs, it was gratifying to know that clean milk was being 
delivered in clean sterilised bottles. Mrs. Urmson added 
that it was a pleasant change for ladies to be able to 
accompany their husbands to functions such as that, and 
she hoped she would be able to attend many more. 

Musical items were rendered, which added much to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 


JOHN Hon. Secretary. 


PERSONAL. 


Appointment.—Mr. R. Isherwood, M.R.C.V.S., lecturer 
in veterinary medicine and honorary lecturer in clinical 
veterinary medicine and surgery, has been appointed 
administrator of the new Veterinary Hospital of the 
University of Liverpool, which has been erected in Pem- 
broke Gardens, not far from the University buildings. 

The hospital was opened by Lord Howard de Walden 
on Friday of last week, and we hope to publish an account 
of the opening ceremony in an early issue. 


Will—Cave, Mr. Thomas William, F.R.C.V.S. (70), 
of Field Bank, Wye, Kent, vice-president of the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye (net personalty £3,076), 
£5,773. 


R.A.V.C. Journal. 


The Committee of Management of the Journal of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, acknowledge with thanks 
receipt of subscriptions to that publication, from the 
undermentioned :— 

Turrp List. 

Colonel J. J. Aitken, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., Lieut. 
Colonel E. P. Argyle, D.S.O., Major F. J. Andrews, Captain 
C. Budd, M.B.E., Major R. M. Bamford, O.B.E., Major 
KE. C. Bowes, Lieut.-Colonel T. E. Burridge, Major G. H. 
Farrell, Major H. J. Hughes, M.B.E., Major F. B. Hayes, 
O.B.E., Major B. A. Jarvis, Major W. Hamilton Kirk, 
Major V. A. Kelly, Lieut. J. S. Kingston, Major Glyn 
Lloyd, D.S.O., Lieut.-Colonel H. 8. Mosley, D.S.O., Major 
J. J. Mills, Major J. Mullany, Major S. W. Marriott, 
O.B.E., Major J. G. McGregor, Major F. C. O’Rorke, 
C.M.G., Lieut. A. G. Ralston, Lieut.-Colonel R. W. Ray- 
mond, Major W. N. Rouston, 8S. H. Slocock, Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., Major J. Smith, Major-General H. T. Sawyer, 
C.B., D.S.O., Sergeant R. Seaman, R.A.V.C., Sergeant’s 
Mess No. 8 Veterinary Hospital, Germany, Major-General 
H. Thomson, C.B., Major C. H. 8S. Townsend, O.B.E., 
M.C , Colonel W. B. Walters, C.B., Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
Walker, D.S.0O., O.B.E., Major G. F. Watkins, Colonel 
G. K. Walker, C.E.1., O.B.E., V.D. and Major R. F. 
Wall, T.D. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 
Diary of Events. 

Aug. 3st to Sept. 6th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Ayr. 
July 8th. Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., 
4-30 p.m. 
 9th.—-R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 
I1th—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations begin. 
», 1lth—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Derby, 2-30 p.m. 
,, 18th.--Meeting of the Western Counties Div- 
ision, N.V.MA., at Plymouth, 2-30 p.m. 
,, 25th.—-Meeting of the Eastern Counties Div- 
ision, N.V.M.A., at Norwich, 2 p.m. 


Slippery Roads. 


RESEARCH BY NATIONAL HorsE ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the council of the National Horse 
Association of Great Britain held last week, the chairman 
of the Slippery Roads Committee submitted the results 
of the recent tour of the South-Western Counties occupying 
10 days and covering 975 miles. The surveyors of Oxford- 
shire, Wiltshire, South Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
Gloucestershire and Buckinghamshire had been visited, 
and finally an interview had been obtained with Colonel 
Brassey, the Chief Engineer of the Ministry of Transport, 
who promised that the committee’s suggestion would 
receive the Ministry’s careful consideration. The com- 
mittee now proposed to discuss their findings with a view 
to publishing a further report on non-slippery road sur- 
faces. They had found that excellent results were being 
obtained by interviewing surveyors and by conveying 
information as to road surfacing methods from one part 
of the country to another, and as a result experiments 
were being carried on all over the country. There were 
plenty of non-slip roads, but the great problem was to find 
a road that, while being non-slippery, would wear well 
while carrying a very heavy traffic. 

Sir William Acland was invited to become a member 
of the council, and 32 new candidates were elected members 
of the association. 


R.C.V.S. 


STANLEY, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 3 Stormont Road, N.W. 
Graduated London, April, 1888. Died, 28th June, 
1929. 

Witson, Proressor W. T., The Ferns, Newport, Salop. 
Graduated London, March, 1887. Died, 27th June, 
1929, age 64 years. 


DEATH oF Mr. J. Cc. KYLE, Limavapy. 


The death took place on June 25th of Mr. John Cousley 
Kyle, M.R.C.V.S., Limavady, Co. Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland. The second son of the late Mr. James Brown 
Kyle, of Tyanee House, Portglenone, Co. Derry, he was 
born 60 years ago. He studied at the Veterinary College, 
Glasgow, graduating in 1894 a member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. After practising for a 
short time at Kilrea, he went to Limavady about thirty 
years ago, and soon built up a very extensive practice. 
He became veterinary inspector under the Contagious 
Diseases of Animals Act for the Limavady district, and 
inspector of dairies in the Limavady rural and urban 
areas. His wife, who was the eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. Joseph Irwin, Kilrea, predeceased him in 1915. He is 
survived by two sons and two daughters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Our Benevolent Funds. 
To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—May I crave space to express my gratitude for 
your leader in the issue of June 29th, calling special atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory position of our funds administered 
for benevolence. 

It will, no doubt,'come as a surprise, and I hope a reproof 
to many, to know that the income of the Victoria Veter- 
inary Benevolent Fund was insufficient by £146 10s. 5d. 
to meet the urgent calls made upon it, but when it is 
realised that less than 500 members subscribe to the 
fund, it may bring home to the majority of our profession 
the fact that the burden of helping those who cannot help 
themselves is carried by less than one-eighth of those on 
the Register of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Our professional charitable funds are not like many 
others, in that they cost practically nothing to administer, 
and it is surely not too much to suggest that at least 
seven-eighths of our members of the profession could 
contribute something to help such charities which are, after 
all, purely domestic in their character, for the recipients 
must all be either veterinary surgeons or their dependents, 
and, as those of us who are intimately concerned are only 
too painfully aware, chiefly widows and children of those 
who have not been fortunate or provident enough to leave 
sufficient to keep those near and dear to them from 
anxiety and want of the simple necessaries of life, to say 
nothing of educating their children. 

The position is freyuently heartbreaking, for the sums 
we are able to vote are mere pittances, so paltry are they 
in amount. 

I accept your reproof, Mr. Editor, for not drawing 
special attention to the ‘ Thanksgiving Fund,” the 
initiation of which was only made possible by the generosity 
of an anonymous donor, who offered me £100 if I could 
collect a similar amount by the end of June. | confidently 
assured him that the time would be ample, as | felt sure 
such a fund would appeal to all, who would be only too 


| glad to have some way of expressing their gratitude for 


the recovery of His Majesty The King from his serious 
illness, and it certainly never occurred to me on June 6th 
that any special urge would be necessary. 

However, I am ever an optimist, dear Editor, and 1 
still think that only thoughtlessness is responsible for 
subscriptions coming so slowly. 

1 am glad to say that the Lancashire Division of the 
N.V.M.A. has set an excellent example by voting a donation 
—an example which I hope all other Divisions will follow. 
I am also glad to say that | have my anonymous friend’s 
permission to let the fund remaim open ; I therefore propose 
leaving it open for some little time to enable all those who 
have not yet found time to do so to send whatever con- 
tribution they can afford. Rest assured no amount is too 
humble to send ; it will all do something to relieve what 
I think I may honestly describe as an intolerable position. 

Yours sincerely, J. W. BRrrTLEBANK. 


The Courts and Cases of Failure to Notify Tuberculosis. 
To tHE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—Concerning your recent report of the case headed 
‘* Diagnosis not the Farmer’s Strong Point,” there must be 
many veterinary surgeons and owners of stock who are 
disappointed with the Bench’s decision: ‘‘ The case dis- 
missed, costs against defendant £1 5s.” 

Not very long ago, an intelligent slaughterman of many 
years’ experience informed me that for one advanced 
tuberculous animal taken under the Order, twenty ad- 
vanced cases came into his yard privately. Many of us 
consider that the Order can never under any circumstances 
*‘eut much ice,” but after the tremendous amount of 
trouble we took, passing resolutions at meetings, etc., in 
order to obtain the renewal of the order, verdicts like 
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this are very disappointing to say the least. No one 
asks the farmer to be an expert diagnostician, but we know 
that it is not at all unreasonable for him to be required 
to suspect advanced tuberculosis, and report accordingly. 
If this is how the Courts treat our “‘ thin end of the wedge ” 
against tuberculosis, when shall we ever really get to work 
on this subject, which is of the greatest importance both 
from the view of human and animal disease? I hope 
that we, as a profession, shall not allow this verdict to 
pass without a severe comment. Surely, it is a case for 
that general publicity which Professor Macqueen so rightly 
urges ; could not one of our leading men write about it in 
one of the daily papers ? 

There is no reason in the farmer’s apparent abhorrence 
of State interference, and his dislike at having a veterinary 
surgeon and a policeman on his premises is too serious in 
its effects to be allowed to over-rule the needs of the 
situation. He must be taught that these laws are passed 
for the benefit of agriculture as a whole. It is obvious that 
in many localities the Order is simply being wilfully 
ignored. 

It would be interesting and informative if veterinarians 
from different parts of the country would tell us what 
is happening in their districts. 

Yours faithfully, J. M. ArmMrrevp. 
“ Quarry Crest,” 
Williton, 
Somerset. 
June 29th, 1929. 


Meat Inspection in the Argentine. 
To THE Epitor or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In my remarks on Professor Gaiger’s paper in 
Liverpool, on March 6th, I am reported to have said that 
during the time an inspector had been in the Argentine 
he had condemned 16,000 carcases for foot-and-mouth 
disease. Instead of this, please read that ‘‘ during the 
six months he had been in the Argentine he had condemned 

16,000 carcases for caseous lymphadenitis.” 

Yours faithfully, Wm. Woops. 


Brentwood, 
Wigan. 
June 29th, 1929. 


Methods of Disease Eradication. 
To THE Eprror or THe VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—That our friend Mr. W. Scott, of Bridgwater, a 
general practitioner, works at bacteriology and puts it to 
everyday use is all to the good, and much to be appreciated. 
His paper on sero-vaccine therapy, appearing in your issue 
of June Ist, 1929, gave us all a lot to think about. He 
admits that he purposely stretched points to provoke a 
discussion and this disarms criticism, but one cannot pass 
without comment the last sentence of his “ historic” 
section: ‘‘ The cumulative result of these labours is that 
to-day for the majority of bacterial infections there is, 
both for man and beast, an antidotal serum or vaccine.” 
There certainly is—but the majority of them are useless. 

It reminds one of the story that a veterinary canine 
specialist, whose own dog was suffering from distemper, 
was reproached by his wife for only prescribing aspirin ; 
she said she was sure if he took it to another veterinary 
surgeon the dog would get more medicine. The husband 
replied—‘‘ Yes, he’d get more.” 

Do not mistake me; all know and treasure the reliable 
vaccines, and feel that it should be possible eventually to 
have a useful specific for every bacterial disease. But 
we are by no means certain that vaccines will be the chief 
weapon in the future for these diseases. For instance, 
slaughtering is one of the best methods of beating the 
germ ; it is absolutely scientific, and our medical confréres 
must often envy us our powers in this direction. 

Two very important points in our war against disease 
are (1) loss of resistance ; (2) presence of game in places 
such as Kenya Colony. 

(1) H. G. Wells has dealt most exhaustively with this 

int in one of his later works. He makes the people 
in Mars die off like flies from a common cold in the head, 
caught from us. Mars, he imagines, had completely 
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wiped out “ colds’”’ centuries before, and therefore all had 
lost resistance to them. 

On the other hand, can we create such a resistance to a 
disease as to eradicate it completely ? I have in mind 
rinderpest : we all know that in countries where it is very 
prevalent it becomes rare to get a death from it, and of 
course this applies generally to many diseases; for in- 
stance, bovine tuberculosis in the British Isles. Now 
could we fan rinderpest through a country until all animals 
obtained tremendous resistance, and then jump on a few 
centres where it still occurred ? 

It is naturally very important to decide whether we are 
to detain individual cases or whether we are deliberately to 
spread the disease—opposite procedures. Has any disease 
been known to eliminate itself in this way? I should 
like to know. 

(2) <A celebrated German remarked that you could not 
have a zoo and keep cattle at the same time. It seems as 
if the time has come when we went more fully into this 
matter. It is no good for our laboratories to work them- 
selves te death, if ‘‘ the zoo” is keeping back all results 
from their work. 

No one would hate the idea of exterminating all the 
beautiful wild animals more than myself, but it would 
seem that we should find out definitely if game are the 
main causes of hindering eradication of a specific disease, 
and exactly what species of game are responsible for each 
disease. I am not aware that this has been gone into very 
thoroughly as yet—although we all know that specific 
game harbour specific parasites of animal disease in certain 
instances. 

We know, for instance, a good many species of game 
that suffer from rinderpest, but this is a different thing from 
accusing them of being the chief factor against our efforts. 

Rinderpest has been exterminated from many parts of 
Africa—S. Africa and S. Rhodesia for instance—-where 
game still exist in great numbers and have always existed. 

In conclusion, it would seem that there is here an 
opening for a new branch of work—that more knowledge 
of the chief diseases of wild animals may have to be 
obtained as we proceed with our researches on the domesti- 
cated species. J. M. ARMFIELD. 

Quarry Crest,” 

Williton, 

Somerset. 
June 29th, 1929. 


Calcium Therapy in Milk Fever. 
To THe Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—-In the issue of the Veterinary Record for 29th 
June there appears a note referring to the adoption of 
calcium therapy in milk fever. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, we think it proper 
to point out, thus early, that while our observations on 
the effects of infection of calcium compounds per se in 
the treatment of milk fever, have yielded encouraging 
and indeed striking results, it is yet too soon to make any 
definite recommendation that practitioners may adopt 
calcium therapy as a routine treatment. 

It can now be said that the injection of readily- 
assimilable calcium compounds considerably enhances the 
results obtainable from mammary inflation; but until 
the requisite dose of calcium be worked out and further 
evidence of its therapeutic effects are obtained and 
collated, it would be well to postpone the practice of this 
treatment until the technique has been evolved. 

J. RusseLt GREG, 
H. DRYERRE, 
Norman C. Wricart. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh. 
July 1929. 
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